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WITH CURTAINS DRAWN. 
‘oa whirl of a bitter tempest, 
The wind that bringeth the snow, 
And the last of the brown leaves flying 
Like the beaten before the foe. 


But sweet is the peace of the fireside; 
And we care not what may hap, 
While mother is sitting and singing, 

The baby safe in her lap 
The lads are droning their lessons. 


From the room beyond floats-in, 
Soft as an angel's whisper, 
The note of a violin 
One small bright head is bending 
Over our country’s map, . 
And mother is gently crooning 
To baby, safe in her lap MES 


AT THE TIME OF THE FALLING LEAF. 
W E hear people inveigh against the melancholy 

days, ‘‘the saddest of the year,” and the deso- 
lation of that time, when all the glory of summer 
has departed as if it were never to come again—days 
around which eddies of falling leaves flourish like 
fantastic scrolls on a frontispiece, days in which 
there is a misery of short daylight and early dark; 
and we wonder at the want of elasticity in these 
people, which prevents them from being able to turn 
from outdoor to in-door pleasures, and to see the 
charm of both sides of the picture—the charm of the 
early blush of the eastern horizon reflected from the 
west, of the dusk which has such time to deepen that 
long before the hour of sleep the stars are keen and 
bright, as one can see them in summer only in the 
very deep of the night; the charm of the long de- 
lightful evenings, in which one learns and grows and 
enjoys in a far more intellectual way, at least, than 
in the delicious out-door life of summer nights. 

To our mind, the fall of the leaf, instead of imply- 
ing desolation, implies the fulness of promise; for 
the leaf falls only by the shouldering of the expand- 
ing life behind it, and its very withering is the 
prophecy of the full glory of the new summer, out 
of the decay when it is fallen springing, too, not 
only the lovely illusive warmth of the few Indian- 
summer days, it is possible, but richness and nourish- 
ment for root and fibre beneath them, every fall of 
the leaf thus strengthening the parent growth. But, 
after all, it is the long evening that gives their best 
character to these days—when you come in from 
your brisk walk, with the smell of frost in your gar- 
ments, to the soft full lamp-light and all the cheer of 
the house, whose inmates are braced by the keen 
weather or by the change of habits to a new energy 
and liveliness, and are all doing their best to make 
life pleasant. 

Pleasant it always is to youth in these late au- 
tumn days. Thanksgiving is at hand with its feast- 
ing, Christmas is not far away with its expecta- 
tions, New- Year's with its promises, and all the 
gayeties of winter begin to expand and rustle as 
if winter were the gigantic blossom of the year. It 
has become so much the fashion for city people who 
have country-places of their own of any sort to stay 
in them till close upon the beginning of the new 
year that the potential pleasures of late autumn are 
likely to be better known than they have been—the 
time when the harvesting is over and the wild-geese 
go clanging south, when the heaps of pumpkins and 
of apples are housed, although the cider-mill still 
sheds fragrance and flavor around it, the burning 
brush adds pungency to the air and gypsyish scenes 
of light and shade to many a field and hollow; when 
the chill breath of foaming waves, the deep shadow 
of mountain-sides, and the long pale distances of low- 
lands, all seem richer and rarer for the great roar- 
ing fire that greets one the moment the house door 
opens 


A NEW VOLUME OF “ HARPER’S YOUNG 
PROPLE”” 

T hardly seems possible, so fast time flies, that HaRPER’s 
Youne Prope is already fourteen years old, and going 
on fifteen. The boy who was a baby in arms when the first 
number of this favorite juvenile was issued is to-day read- 
ing ‘‘ Outings and Innings” with absorbed attention, and 
worrying his mother’s tender heart lest he shall be maimed 
for life on the football field. Truth to tell, the paper is 
more beautiful than ever before, and its plans for Volume 
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XV., which begau with the number issued on November 7th, 
indicate that it will make a very strong bid for popularity 
in the coming year. 

What can be more attractive than a long serial story by 
Captain Charles King, about life at West Point, bearing the 
title ‘Cadet Days”? Captain King could not be dull if he 
tried, and in this breezy story he surpasses himself, showing 
boys what a boy’s life is at the great military school where 
the country trains its heroes. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart will contribute an exciting story 
of the South, “‘ The Adventures of a Little Creole Girl,” a 
story that girls will love to read, while their brothers peep 
over their shoulders and wait breathlessly for the turning of 
the page. Kirk Munroe is pledged to a strong Alaskan 
story, which will follow Captain King’s. 

A good paper for growing boys and girls, bright, fresh, 
pleasing, a paper like Harper's Youne PEopLe, coming 
into a family every week in the year, is always a welcome 
visitor. As the young subscriber takes it from the post- 
office he feels a sense of elation. It is his friend, his coim- 
panion, his own possession, and he studies aud works better 
under the impulse of a periodical in which the best writers 
of the day publish their best work—a paper neither didactic 
nor prosy, but always wholesome, bright, and entertaining. 
Many happy returns to Harper’s YOuNG PEOPLE on its 
birthday, and a cheery “‘ All Hail” from a host of friends to 
the initial number of Volume XV 


THE MANNER OF MR. SPONGERS. 
se ne HAD gone in with 
Miss Flagg, that 
pretty little Southern- 
er, who left an old war- 
wrecked plantation to 
try her fortunes here. 
We all know her clev- 
er stories, and Mrs. Van 
Twiller loves her for 
her courage, and a cer- 
tain something in her 
untouched by contact with the world. We met Spongers just 
inside the door. He barely gave Miss Flagg time to have 
her cloak removed before he told her he had a question of 
great importance to ask her. Spongers’ questions are al 
ways important. From his manner of approach with them 
one might imagine them state affairs. This manner, how- 
ever, 1 have been told, is a recent acquisition, There are 
those who remember when he first adopted it. It was dur- 
ing a brief diplomatic experience in the East—brief because 
given him near the end of a late administration. 

Spongers never talks to two women at once, and insists 
on making every remark seem confidential. He stands di- 
rectly in front of the one he addresses, his own back to who- 
ever may be present, then he looks at her from under his 
drooping eyelids, riveting her with his glance. Those eye- 
lids have made the csdel suecess of Spongers. They give 
him just that touch of melancholy some women love. cen | 
help him to look bored when in fact he is only stupid, the ad- 
vantage of that to him being that the inexperienced never sus- 
pect his stupidity, but blame themselves for their own, since 
they have been unequal to the task of relieving the ennui of 
one so important. These eyelids help also to preserve an 
air of superiority, to which, however, he thinks he has been 
born, and this sense gives him the privilege of speaking 
quite unreservedly of his poverty. He never hesitates, in 
fact, to speak of that, while he has never been known to deny 
himself a luxury. 

He turned his back to me and addressed Miss Flagg in 
low monotone. _ “‘ Do you know*whether it is true,” he said, 
‘that Mrs. Panderfelt drove twice up and down Fifth Ave- 
nue to-day with Mrs. Barney in her carriage? I've heard 
so, and I thought you’d know.” 

‘“Why do you suppose he asked me such a question ?” 
Miss Flagg suid to me ten minutes later, when we were in 
the farther room together, ‘‘ I don’t know whether to laugh 
or be angry. I don’t know whether he thought because I'd 
written some stories I must go about chronicling every bit of 
floating gossip, or whether he meant to flatter me by discussing 
the affairs of one of his own set with me. I think it is that, 
for Mr. Spongers does not generally ask questions. He 
knows everything beforehand. I’ve sat by him ever so many 
times at dinner, and as he turns his head slowly and talks to 
me with difficulty over the top of his collar, I’ve wondered 
so often why it was that, stupid as he is, and with his record 
of unpaid bills, he should always be asked about as he is. 
I believe it’s a method he has. Have you never noticed it ?” 
Miss Flagg turned to me quickly, and gave me Mr. Spon- 
ee manner ets “ He always says, ‘I told Mrs. Pan- 
derfelt so and so.’ He never says, I said to Mrs. Panderfelt, 
nor that Mrs. Panderfelt told him, but always, ‘I told Mrs. 
Panderfelt,’ as though he were the privileged preceptor in 
her family. And, somehow or other, I believe people ac- 
cept him just for that; as though it was not worth while, 
since Mrs. Panderfelt had never questioned his superiority, 
for them to do so. 

“ But there's nothing,” Miss Flagg added, her whole face 
changing—‘‘there’s nothing makes me want to get away 
from all the life here like meeting 4 man of Mr. Spongers’ 
type, and knowing he is privileged to discuss, and perhaps 
decide, the fate of hard-pressed women. I'm glad he comes 
to Mrs. Van Twiller's so little, as you say.” 


Ma Houler bar Lovllor 
| 








WHAT SOME PEOPLE SAW AT THE FAIR. 


i NE only finds in Rome (or Chicago) what one takes 
there.” 

Then in the name of all that is incongruous, what sort of 
mental luggage did some people take to the World's Fair? 

There were doubtless Chom who brought very little. 
Or at least their alleged minds were in a state of biankness 
that permitted them to behold and wonder and be impressed 
by what Mr. Walter Besant calls ‘‘ the vastness of it.” These 
worthy souls wandered about aimlessly, entering with equal 
foot the Art Palace and the Illinois State Building, receiv- 
ing with exactly balanced curiosity the Court of Honor and 
the streets of Cairo, and generally finding the latter more to 
their taste. 

These people one can apprehend. Nor does the average 
intellect fail to grasp the mental attitude of the man who 
seeks through all the buildings a glimpse of the electric 
chair, and having found it, rejoices as one that findeth great 
spoil, and gloats over its details, and sups his full of imagi- 
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nary horrors. 6 ee eee 
in the recesses of some brains, and the Vulgar mind in 
instruments of death or torture a pleasure that a more fas- 
tidious intelligence seeks in some varieties of Continental 
literature. 

But what shall be said of the-crowds who hurry past the 

ems of sculpture from our own country and across the sea, 
towing the most cursory attention upon the works of the 
masters, and cluster six deep around the marble group of a 
certain well-known wealthy ees b The members of this 
family all wear an expression which is probably designed 
by the artist to indicate aristocratic aloofness and high- 
repose. To the irreverent observer, however, the idea is in- 
evitably suggested that a domestic conference is being held 
concerning defective , whose results are painfully 
obvious. The inference that. there is a bad odor in the 
win« is irresistible. 

Yet all through the rotunda and the courts devoted to 
sculpture one heard every few minutes the query, ‘Can 
you tell me where I can find the —— family group?” And 
the comments when they do find it! 

‘* Well, they are dressed rea] handsome, aren’t they?” said 
one admiring woman. 

‘“‘Humph! I don’t think their clothes is anything great,” 
was the tart reply. ‘Them long-tailed basques is all out 
of fashion now.” 

Possibly because these figures are draped here, where so 
many nude statues shock Philistine taste; possibly because 
of the unusual sensation of contemplating so much money 
represented in so small a space; possibly— But speculations 
are useless, after all. As well try to analyze the mental 
condition of that woman who, sitting in front of the great 
Corot in the loan collection, surrounded by Millets, Troyons, 
Rousseaus, Jules Bretons, and others of equal power, com- 
placently followed the announcement that she had been two 
weeks at the fair with the statement, 

‘‘And the most remarkable thing in the whole place, to 
my mind, is a painting of a one-dollar bill they’ve got in the 
Delaware Building.” 

To those who think that the proper study of mankind is 
man avd woman there is a keen enjoyment furnished by 
these artless remarks, that makes them alone worth the price 
of admission. A similar thrill is caused by the incident of 
the woman who found no time to write home until she had 
been at the fair ten days, and then devoted three of the four 
pages of her letter to a description of a horse in the Cali- 
fornia Building, made entirely of dried prunes, adding, as 
the crowning wonder of the exposition, 

‘* There’s a bushel and a half of prunes in his tail!” 

What, oh, what, had she brought to the fair —and left 
there—in exchange for that horse? 

The list and the speculation might be continued indefi- 
nitely. There was the man who turned from the wonderful 
remains in the Cliff-dweller’s museum with the remark: 
** Let’s get out of this place and look at folks! I’d a heap 
rather look at live people than old bones any day.” There 
was the woman who gravely told a friend that the most in- 
teresting exhibit on the grounds was to be found in the 
Merchant Tuilors’ Building. There were the couple who, 
after straying — the Columbia Building, and survey- 
ing unmistakably South American products, asked of the 
man in*eharge why Columbia, South Carolina, was the only 
city in the Union that had a building of its own. 

Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 


STRICTLY DOMESTIC WIVES. 


HE union of many couples would appear to be rather a 

disunion, so rarely are they seen together, so little have 
they to show in common. Such of their neighbors and ac- 
quaintances as take it on themselves to crijicise their rela- 
tion are apt to blame the husband for neglecting his wife, 
for seeking recreations and pleasures in which she cannot 
share. - While the blame may in such cases be generally de- 
served, itis not always. There are women, and not a few, 
so absorbed’ in their own homes, in their children and all 
household details, as to leave small space for any large con- 
sideration of their husbands, They are the women known 
as entirely, strictly domestic. No man, however exacting 
matrimonially, could ask for more physical comfort, for 
ampler supervision of his material concerns, than they pro- 
vide. , 

The husband and father is inseparable from the home, is 
part of the household, and is included therefore in their 
idea as well as their ideal of domesticity. But their idea 
does not embrace his intellectual needs, his wholesome appe- 
tite for variety, his reminiscent love of his early married 
days. In regard to their ideal, though they may talk of it, 
they really have none, Their minds are surcharged with a 
solemn sense of duty; and duty lies, as they think, in a nar- 
row round of practicalities. They are supreme house- 
wives and most devoted mothers. They look after every- 
thing themselves, so far as possible, leaving the drudgery to 
servants, but acting as constant supervisors. Having no 
executive power, they are without faith in subordinates, and, 
as a result, they are overwhelmed with tasks that they might 
better have delegated to others. They are acquainted with 
the exact condition of the Jarder and their sons’ and daugh- 
ters’ wardrobe, and they plume themselves immensely on 
such knowledge. It belongs to their domesticity, about 
which they are easily flattered, and of which they are ever 
prating. 

The virtue of domesticity, indeed, as they practise it, ac- 
quires a strong seasoning of vice—at least in the eyes of their 
husbands, who can seldom draw them away from its con- 
templation. However domestic a husband may be, he can 
hardly be so severely, so superlatively, domestic as a wife 
will become after following and stimulating her bent for 
years. He usually wants some distraction, some hint of 
novelty, some whiff of the outer world. He cannot always 
listen with interest to the daily epic of uxorial cares and 
trials. The recital of discords in the kitchen, of tradesmen’s 
exorbitant bills, of the children’s ailments, have their limit 
of fascination. If he is not impelled in self-defence to seck 
the sofa and brief oblivion, which is a negative solace, he 
goes to a neighbor's, to an adjacent hotel where his pro- 
fessional or business associates resort, or to the club, for 
company or entertainment. But he does not generally 
adopt such remedies for relief—men who marry intelligent- 
ly are not easily weary of their homes—until he has tried 
to beguile his wife out of her settled moods and occupa- 
tions. 

Day after day, week after week, month after month, he 
has probably labored to give a new direction to her thoughts, 
a fresh purpose to her life. Believing that there is an out- 
door world not less than an in-door world, that domesticit 
in a contracted sense does not embrace the universe, he 
pretty likely to attempt to wean her from its engrossment 




































by various devices. He may have offered to read her a new 
volume of poems or essays, the last clever novel or record 
of travel in strange lands. He may have urged her to read 
to him some of the delightful things they pored over, head 
to heart, in their wooing-time or their honey-moon. He may 
hhve invited her to short evening strolls they were once so 
fond of; to hear music, to see plays,to take journeys endeared 
by association. She has not, by any means, invariably de- 
clined. In truth, she has often accepted with warmth; but 
her warmth lessened as she fulfilled her acceptances. 

When read to, she grew drowsy. When she read herself, 
she was soon tired. After one or two strolls, she found that 
she had neglected some household duty. Music made her 
nervous. he theatre wearied her. Journeys interfered 
with the maternal plans she had formed. “ After all,” she 
sighed, ‘‘ there’s no place like home ;” and her husband, 
fully realizing the literal truth of her citation, and seeing 
that he only bored her by his laudable efforts to enlarge her 
sphere, relinquishes his object with sorrow and mortifica- 
tion. 

“Why strive for the impossible?” he mentally asks. 

There are aggravations of domesticity that refuse to be 
cured. And to prevent himself from involution in them he 
feels that he must pursue his own course. He hesitates; he 
delays for a while. Being wholly loyal and conscientious, 
pursuit of his own course seems at first like partial desertion. 

Ie renews his overtures to alleviate the sameness of his 
wife’s existence, but they are politely, perhaps tenderly, de- 
clined; yet still declined. He quickly and clearly perceives 
that she is more contented in her self-imposed bondage than 
in the comparative freedom he has vainly sought to press 
upon her. 

It may be true that man can never secure liberty enough, 
and that woman may readily have too much for her own 
comfort. 

The mass of husbands, it may be conceded, are not afflict- 
ively domestic; but many, reasonably, healthfully domestic 
at the outset, have certainly been healed by the excessive 
domesticity of their wives. And they have appeared erratic, 
inconstant, unmarital, from that cause. They have been 
harshly judged, too, and will continue to be. 

It is a thousand pities that a man really inclined to domes- 
ticity should ever be made a whit less domestic by a con- 
strained interpretation of the constituency, on the part of his 
wife, of its many and diversified beauties. 

Juntus Henri BROWNE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW GOWNS FOR THE HORSE SHOW, 


OCIETY is returning to town and will be en évidence at 
the Horse Show. Calling costumes will be worn late in 
the afternoon, and in the evening at the favorite show, and 
afterwards at supper at Delmonico’s. Among imported 
dresses chosen for these gay occasions are many novelties of 
exquisite chic and richness from Worth, Rouff, Félix, and 
Doucet. The terra-cotta shades, formerly so popular, are 
restored to favor along with many reddish-browns, and are 
beautifully brought out in a Worth gown of velvet com- 
bined with victorine—a very heavily corded silk. The 
trimmings are bands of sable tails, on which double strands 
of large jet beads are festooned in deep curves. The skirt, 
one of Worth’s favorite models, has a yoke of victorine silk 
smoothly low around the hips, from which falls a velvet 
skirt of six breadths cut to represent a great flounce, and 
lined with terra-cotta silk. The — of sable tails 
and beads edges the yoke, and thus forms a heading for the 
velvet. A round corsage, gathered at the waist-line and 
pliin above, reverses the arrangement in the skirt, as it is 
made of the victorine with a yoke of velvet. Similar trim- 
ming of sable and jet festoons finishes the yoke and forms 
the collar. Enormous draped gigot sleeves of velvet entire- 
ly without trimming complete the costume. 

A gown of tan-colored cloth by Félix is ornamented with 
the embroidery in which he delights, done in small beads of 
bronze shades and appliqué brown velvet. The half-circle 
skirt, stiffly interlined to the hips, has seven diamond-shaped 
velvet ornaments at intervals placed around it about as 
high as the knee, and is wrought in scallops at the foot, — 
on a fold of brown velvet. The cloth waist is embroiderec 
in stripes that taper to the belt, opening on a full vest of 
velvet, and finished with a basque which is a very full ruffle 
of velvet, eight inches deep when doubled, gathered along 
the belt-line. Velvet sleeves are in leg-o’-mutton shape. 
An éminence purple dress is of a new cloth with closely 
twilled surface like sateen. The sleeves and skirt are of 
this cloth, and the waist is of velvet, a fitted silk lining 
being nearly covered by a breadth of velvet starting on the 
right shoulder and under the arm, draping the front in cross 
folds, the lower folds forming a girdle, then hooking in the 
back, where it is met by a side form of velvet and a girdle 
end. What are called ‘‘cape-sleeves"’—deep circular caps 
of the twilled cloth—are over close velvet sleeves. A very 
chic shoulder cape made separate from the waist is of the 
éminence velvet falling very full and pointed on the sleeves 
and in the back, trimmed richly with black Astrakhan fur 
overlaid with white —o lace. 

A Doucet gown of ribbed velvet of dark reddish-helio- 
trope shade has a jacket waist of ‘‘ baby-lamb” fur, glossy 
black and beautifully marked. Revers of black moiré an- 
tique turn back on the jacket from a full vest of the helio- 
trope velvet, and there is a wide girdle of jet headed by 
white lace—the open-patterned Irish point. Insertions in 
vine design of this lace extend down the vest, and with the 
fur form small cuffs to very large-topped sleeves of velvet. 
The skirt is very full, slightly trained, and without trim- 
ming. 

Among handsome black dresses, one of crépon deeply 

nekered rather than crinkled is brightened by combining 

t with velvet of the fashionable corn-flower blue, which is 
slightly glacé with green. This blue is seen in the new 
**jroned velvet,” of sleek surface with flattened pile, as if an 
iron had pressed it down closely. The front of a round 
black waist is of this blue velvet seeded with the tiniest jet 
beads and trimmed with frills of creamy white lace on the 
shoulders. Another black gown is of moiré vena 6% with a 
design of arrow-heads brocaded in satin. The skirt of six 

red breadths has a circular flounce of black velvet in 
which black guipure lace is inserted in vandykes as a head- 
ing. The round waist has a yoke of this velvet and gui- 
pure points, with also a girdle and sleeves of velvet. 


COVERT-COAT SUITS. 


For morning wear at the Horse Show, London tailors are 
making very smart covert-coat suits, the coat being especial- 
ly valuable, as it may be used with other cloth gowns. The 
new features of this covert coat are its great length—reach- 
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ing below the knee half-way to the ankle—its full skirt, 
large-to jee: sleeves, and the velvet collar. It double- 
beaapted If-loose fronts and fitted back, with seams widely 
eeges and stitched, not strapped, as formerly. A yoke 
with two points is stitched on the back. All the back seams 
of the skirt are cut ay 4 give great fulness, except that 
in the middle, which is left open its whole length. The 
turned-over collat is covered with drab velvet to within an 
inch of the stitched edge of cloth, and the revers of cloth 
are also stitched. The lining is of satin surah the color of 
the drab covert coating, and there are two rows of large 
buttons of dark brown smoked pearl. A skirt for wearing 
with such a coat is of the same drab coating lined witli taf- 
feta and partly interlined. It has three narrow gores form- 
ing the flat front and sides, all joined by thick cord covered 
with dark brown faced-cloth, while the back has two wide 
sloped breadths that fall in godet pleats; it is four yards 
around at the foot, and esca the ground well. As the 
loosely fitted coat is removed in the house, a waist is pro- 
vided of heavy corded silk or of ribbed velvet, either golden 
brown, yellow, or wine-color, to wear with the drab skirt. 


TAILOR GOWNS OF TWEED. 


Tweeds of rough surface and very light weight are made 
up in simple and very stylish tailor gowns that have none 
of the mannish appearance formerly affected. Mixed colors 
are liked in these tweeds, notably brown with green, or red- 
dish tan with blue, and their trimmings are made of faced- 
cloth of the color prevailing in these rough fabrics. Thus 
a very smart gown of tweed having dark green, red, and 
light tan threads loosely woven together is trimmed with 
dark green smooth cloth. The skirt, cut like that of the 
covert-coat suit, has cords as thick as a lady’s little finger 
covered with dark green cloth joining the three narrow- 
gored breadths of the front and sides. A round waist curv- 
ing slightly below the belt-line is edged with a bias fold of 
the green cloth an inch wide, on which are three rows of 
stitching. The double-breasted fronts have revers edged 
with a similar fold turned back from a V-shaped plastron, 
and high collar-band of green cloth. A butterfly collar or a 
collarette eight inches deep is of the tweed lined with the 
cloth, and showing a stitched fold of green asa finish. This 
collar begins same the revers, and forms three full box 
pleats on the shoulders like great epaulettes. The gigot 
sleeves have a cloth fold at the wrists. Two rows of tor- 
toise-shell buttons are on the front of the waist. A similar 
frock of blue, green, and brown tweed has a vest rather 
than a plastron of brown cloth. The round back is trimmed 
lengthwise with a double box pleat of the tweed flaring out 
at the top and bottom to show a facing of the brown cloth. 
Some braiding of green soutache is on the vest, the cloth 
buttons of ball shape beside it, and on large points that fall 
below a short puff on the sleeves. The skirt is made more 
elaborate by three deep points of the cloth, giving a yoke 
effect on the front and sides, and there is green braiding 
along the edges of the points. 

Tailor gowns for afternoon wear are of smooth cloths in 
dark damson colors, terra-cotta, or corn-flower blue, trimmed 
with narrow edgings of black Persian fur on the waist and 
four lengthwise rows on the skirt, in the way lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar. The round waist is made with the 
box pleat in the back just described, and has a vest of cloth 
of a contrasting color, thus damson-colored cloth has a 
shrimp-pink cloth vest with gold and tan braiding all over 
-. and revers of the dark cloth bound with Persian-lamb 

ur. 

CLOTH AND ERMINE COATS. 

Black cloth coats with a long victorine of ermine and a 
huge ermine muff are being made by tailors to wear with 
any handsome black cloth skirt. The cont is closely fitted 
and single-breasted, with a great deal of fulness in the skirt, 
which extends to the knee. The white ermine is very strik- 
ing in contrast to the black cloth. It covers the shoulders 
in a flaring collar and extends in two long tabs down the 
front to the end of the coat. The ermine muff is twelve to 
sixteen inches long and is quite plain. 


RUSSIAN TURBANS, BONNETS, ETC. 


The visit of the Russians to Paris has increased the taste 
for furs, lace, embroidery, and Russian trimmings gener- 
ally, and all these are united in the Russian turbans which 
milliners are preparing for the Horse Show. These turbans 
are mostly of the skin of a small animal, minus the head, 
the back forming the low crown, and two tiny feet extendin 
low at the back, one each side of the knot of hair. A broa 
low bow of velvet ribbon is across the front, held there by 
large ball pins of gold or steel. A cerise velvet bow on a 
chinchilla turban is in stylish coloring. 

Virot sends mink turbans of great beauty. A soft crown 
of fur, made of the back of the animal, is bordered by a scarf 
of ciel-blue satin antique, which is drawn loosely through a 
curved jet buckle in front. The scarf then forms folds on 
the sides and ends in two chouz far back on the crown, each 
chou holding two mink tails wired to stand erect. Russian 
tassels of white lace droop low at the back from two knots 
of blue satin, each having a small jet buckle. 

Other turbans, also called Russian, have a higher crown 
of velvet and a stiff close band of black Astrakhan orna- 
mented with a long jet buckle curving with the band in the 
way now in favor. Green velvet with “ironed dots” is 
used as a crown, with higher pointed folds on each side. 
Four small black wings mounted in Astrakhan are posed in 
pairs on the crown, two at the front, the others quite far 
back. Small ear-shaped pieces of Astrakhan point low at 
the back in the prevailing fashion, and each is held by a 
ball of the fur. 

Le grand chapeau Amazon, just imported from Paris, is a 
large black felt hat with wide brim turned up on each side 
and simply bound. - Three long plumes that fall low in the 
back after starting on the left side are its novel trimming. 
Black satin ribbon is twisted around the crown, and is 
knotted on each side with a high wired loop springing up 
next the crown. 

Round hats of silky black beaver have the brim faced 
with black velvet and flaring upward on the front toward 
the left side, only showing next the hair a bow of cerise 
velvet and a torsade of the same. Outside are two black 
plumes, curled at the tips, leaning toward the front, and 
thrust in the left side of a black satin ribbon twist which 
goes around the crown, and has a bow in front and back. 
This is Caroline Roubeaux’s pretty fancy for young ladies’ 
hats to wear with various afternoon costumes. 

For evening are tiny bonnets of jet or lace that merely 
clasp the crown of the head and serve as a support for 
trimming of outspread Valkyrie wings, or the Mercury wings 
that point backward from the front. As the wearer ap- 
proaches, the wide bow of velvet or jetted wings, or others 
of lace, forming the trimming, seem to be the only covering 
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on her head, as the jet or lace bonnet is only a clinging 
bandeau. Other little bonnets have drooping frills at the 
back in Charlotte Corday style, and some of white lace ave 
a single frill gathered to a jewelled ring in the centre. 
Cerise is a favorite color for trimming such bonnets, and is 
used in small chouw of velvet, in roses of many petals of 
satin or velvet, and also as strings. The “‘ironed velvet” 
is in all light and dark glacé colors for millinery, and the 
moiré mirror velvet is also used for crowns, bows, etc. 

Instead of a set bow in front there are full fronts of velvet 
drawn through two rings of jet or Rhine-stones, producing 
three large puffs that give a ming broad effect to small 
bounets that are merely crowns of beaver or of felt. 

The Louis Seize bow, with its open loops and wired ends, 
is made of bright cherry or else corn-flower-blue velvet folds, 
to trim little bonnets of jet that have a pointed crown and 
drooping pear-shaped jets at the back. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConnELLy; 
Madame Louise & Co.; and the Messrs. Reprern. 


A TRIO OF ENTERTAINING BOOKS.,* 


bar announcement of a trio of delightful new books is a 
subject of congratulation wherever book-lovers dwell. 

As We Go is the happy title of Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s latest volume—a welcome addition to the series of 
American Essayists, published by Harper & Brothers. Mr. 
Warner's touch is so light, his humor so genial, his style 
so epigrammatic, that to read one of his books is to ex- 
perience a pleasure akin to that one knows in the society 
of a man who has been everywhere, seen everything, and 
learned how to describe all places and all people. Some 
of the chapters are immensely attractive, and immediate- 
ly provoke discussion—as, for instance, the one which asks 
innocently, ‘‘Can a Ausband open his Wife's Letters?” an- 
other, which descants upon ‘Giving as a Luxury,” a most 
seasonable theme in the approaching holidays; and a third, 
which inquires, ‘‘1s there any Conversation?” The essay on 
‘**Climate and Happiness” introduces a familiar American 
topic, on which we all have opinions, founded, more or less, 
on fact. So many — things pleasantly said, so many 
wise things agreeably put, so much preaching that is not 
dull, but, on the contrary, entertaining, can seldom be com- 
pressed between the covers of a small book easily held in 
the hand when reclining in an easy-chair. A brilliant wo- 
man declares that this is the only size which makes a book 
lovable. A fine portrait of Mr. Warner, satisfactory to his 
friends, who are legion, adorns As We Go. 

** When shall we have another novel from William Black?” 
is a familiar query in many circles where Mr. Black’s breezy 
stories, with their wonderfully commingled air of good +o- 
ciety, the breath of the uplands, the moors, and the sea, aic 
prime favorites. The Handsome Humes opens with a gay 
dinner where there are men and women clever and sparkling 
and comme il faut, the hostess a beautiful dame past fifty, 
but neitber faded nor worn. That Mr. Black makes a point 
of her comeliness attaches his middle-aged readers to him 
at once, to say nothing of the elderly ones in his audience. 
Mr. Black's girls are captivating, and he knows how to depict 
a girl so that young men fall in love with her and recognize 
their ideal, and to put on his pages young men whom charm- 
ing giris re in return love—men who are honest, fearless, 
ening , and brave, with no stinted dower of good looks. 

ring a story-teller of admirable tact and delicate reserves, 
Mr. Black writes novels not so much to keep our powers 
on astrain as to amuse and delight us, and in this latest 
book he throws around us the spell which enchained us 
long ago in A Princess of Thule and A Daugiter of Heth. 
Every other quality aside, Mr. Black’s sympathy with Nature 
in her various moods, and his wonderful producing of color 
effects in language, commend him to those who enjoy life out 
of brick walls and away from furnace heat and city smoke. 
That William Black may long keep on writing is the wish 
of every reader, who sighs at the ‘‘ Finis’ of one of his books 
and yearns for the beginning of another. We can truthfully 
aver that The Handsome Humes is equal to its predecessors, 
and we could not say more. The book is finely illustrated. 

Mr. Howells has made an excursion to fresh fields, and 
aptly christened it The Coast of Bohemia. Bohemia is a 
land enchanting and mysterious. To be admitted to its 
confines by the freemasonry and camaraderie of the dwellers 
therein is as delightful to conventional as to unconventional 
souls. Beloved of those who see the humor and the pathos 
which underlie the plainest lives, and make the experiences 
of those who share what Besant calls ‘‘ the common lot,” it 
is given to Mr. Howells to play on our heart strings as a 
master of melody on the harp or organ. 

In The Coast of Bohemia one observes the independence 
and fearlessness of an American girl, a girl of a certain 
type individual and familiar. Cornelia Saunders has deter- 
mined to go to New York to study art. She is going with 
her mother’s full approval, the mother being of the class 
that usually approves whatever a daughter resolves; but as 
the time approaches for the separation the mother’s heart 
fails her. There is a little scene, which gives Mr. Howells 
a chance for one of his inimitable touches: 

“Mrs. Saunders caught her breath and was mute a mo- 
ment before she gave way and began to whimper. From 
the force of habit she tried to whimper with one side of her 
mouth, as she smiled, to keep her missing teeth from show- 
ing.” Then the daughter ran to her and covered the un- 
whimpering cheek with kisses, and the mother, trying to 
find her handkerchief, was so long in the search that her 
tears had time to dry before she was successful. 

The social ceremony of chaperonage first dawns on this 
village girl when she hears that an acquaintance whom she 
has known at home will bring a ‘‘ lady friend” with him to 
the Grand Central to escort her to her boarding-house. The 
arrival at the station, with its line of wild'men on the curb- 
stone rattling and clamoring, “Keb? A keb, a keb, a keb,” 
The lingering in the waiting-room, and the talk with the 
friendly janitress, the introduction to the new and strange 
life, are reicgem | true to reality. Mr. Howells’s love- 
story is dainty and told to perfection, but it is not for the 
love-story that we care so much here as for the atmos- 
phere, the local color, the description of the people and the 
places, familiar as our neighbors and our dinners, which he 

ives us with so much truth and precision. There are hun- 

reds of girls like Cornelia Saunders studying art in New 
York, and meeting the same conditions in which we follow 
her, obedient to . Howells’s guiding hand. We thank 
him for concluding the book so happily. It is a thing for 
which to give an author heart-felt thanks in these days, 
when so many authors prefer te close every story with a 
tragedy. Marcaret E. Sancster. 


* As We Go. Charles Dudley Warner. Humes. Wil- 
Harper & 


. The Handsome 
liam Black. The Coast of Bohemia. William Dean Howells. 
Brothers, New York. 
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Beaver AprLiquk 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A FESTIVAL OF HOLIDAYS 


N the autumn women’s fancies lightly turn to thoughts of 
fairs, and fresh suggestions for these money-winning 
functions are generally warmly weleomed by the managers 
thereof. A design for a bazar, then, which the writer be 
lieves to be entirely new, but which is soon to be attempted 
in the City of Churches, takes the form of a Festival of Holi 
days, each table choosing as its key-néte one of the red 
letter days that stand out from the calendar as a greater or 
lesser feast, either religious or secular. ‘Thus, on entering 
this carnival of days, the visitor first finds himself in a cozy 
parlor, while “‘ Happy New- Year” probably greets him from 
the wall. Here there are comfortable chairs and sofas where 
the weary may rest, thereby furnishing something often 
lacking at these social marts, while ladies in reception dress 
pass thin, crisp wafers and dainty cups of cocoa and of tea 
A cake table can also well find «a place in this improvised 
drawing-room, as loaves of good home-made cake almost 
always command a ready sale 
Just beyond the New-Year tea-room the nymphs of St. 
Valentine welcome the purchaser to a tempting book table. 
Knots oftrue-blue ribbon, hearts, darts, and plump little 
Cupids are of course their decorations; but the latest novels, 
old favorites in standard works, volumes of poems, Christ- 
mas cards and bookiets, stationery, pens, pen- wipers, pictures, 
etc., are the wares, while in combination a post-office and a 
literary salad, with small prizes for the guessers of quota 
tions, will prove dime-getting attractions 
At the bazar alluded to above, Washington’s birthday 
has charge of the ‘‘ fancy table” par excellence, and here the 


[See Fig. 6.] 


For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


Father of his Country will likely appear, as well as the tradi- 
tional hatchet; and blithe little Lady Marthas, in powder 
and pompadours, will dispose of the handiwork of dozens 
of clever fingers. 

To Easter, the queen of festivals, the sweets are unani- 
mously accorded. This is the candy stall, decked with blos- 
soms and butterflies, and the daintiest of bonbonniéres filled 
with French sugar-plums, as well as those of domestic manu- 
facture, which, in these days of confectioner’s sugar, are so 
nice and so deservedly popular, the whole presided over by 
pretty Greenaway maids, bewitching in short-waisted gowns 
and Psyche knots. 

Likewise, it goes without saying that May-day has the 
flowers, palms, and growing plants. In place of the regula- 
tion ‘‘ bower,” however, these cluster beneath a fantastically 
beribboned May-pole, while the white-robed lassies who 
offer the fragrant beauties personate flower fays themselves, 
one having her frock trimmed with roses, another with 
violets, and a third with rich chrysanthemums. 

A star-shaped well, filled with lemonade, flanked by 
mounds of peanuts and pop-corn, and overshadowed by an 
American flag, truly bespeaks our national holiday, the 
Fourth of July. Banners, lanterns, a wing-spread eagle, 
and fringes of fire-crackers furnish suitable decorations, and 
the attendants also display the three colors in their attire. 

Labor day should have the utility table, and here house- 
wives most will congregate to invest in towels and dusters, 
aprons and tray-cloths, as well as in the delicious preserves 
and pickles contributed from the winter store of some famous 
canner and preserver, which are presided over by trim neat 
folk in caps and aprons. 
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Fig 3.—Srat-extw Cor- 
j LAR TRIMMED WITH 
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For pattern and de- 
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Fig. 5.—Dovsie Crrev- 
LAR CAPE OF SEAL-SKIN 
For description see AND SEAL-SKIN TURBAN. 
pattern-sheet Sujple- For pattern and description 
ment. see No. XV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—SEAL-8kIN 
CoLLaR anv Hart. 


The fun-loving, however, will quickly find 
their way to the next booth, which is a tent—the 
gypsy tent of Halloween, where picturesque 
Romany girls offer “‘ mysterious 
packages” to those who delight 
in uncertainty. There is no spar- 
kle or glitter of rich wares here, 
ubless it come from the grinning 
jack-o’-lanterns and strings of 
polished apples adorning the 
counter. The articles for sale 
are all closely wrapped and tied, 
the only clew to the contents of 
the bundle sbeing the price, and 
the words, “‘ for a man,” “‘fora 
woman,” ‘‘for a boy,” “for a 
girl,” marked on the outside. 
One buys blindly. The sport is 
in the mystery. If an amateur 
fortune-teller is to read the palms 
of the credulous, her place will 
likewise be at this stall 
. At the first glance it appears 
Fig. 6.—Back op GOWN as though Thankegiving had 

Fie. 2. been neglected in this merry 

round of days. But by no 

means! For to her the refreshment-room has been given, 
and she will be discovered in a veritable New. England 
kitchen. The big fireplace, with its crooks and cranes, the 
spinning-wheel, and the corn and sweet herbs swinging from 
the rafters, all recall grandmother's days, as do also the 
pumpkin pies, baked beans, and doughnuts, given a con- 
spicuous place on the menu, these and more elaborate 
edibles being served by winsome Puritans in kerchiefs and 
coifs. Last but not least in the festive circle then comes the 
Christmas booth, with snow-covered roof, uprights twined 
with evergreens, a taper -dotied, trinket-laden fir - tree, 
and everything atinkle with bells and balls and radiant 
things. Here maidens of the Northland in fur-trimmed 
robes, with holly in their hair, dispose of toys to giadden the 
children, and all sorts of fancy and useful goods suitable 
for Yule-tide presents. Here the little Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe displays her family of bisque babies; here Myn- 
heer Santa Claus delights the wee folk with “grabs” from 
an enormous stocking; and here smaller hose stuffed to over- 
flowing, and looking as though they had just been “St. 
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Vetiver Eventne Cape wira Hoor. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


Nicholas’s care,” may be 
purchased by old and 
young. Here Merry 
Christmas holds carnival 
throughout the fair 

These are the main out 
lines of a Festival of Holi 
days; but a fertile imagi 
nation will readily devise 
other and appropriate at 
tractions for all or any of 
the booths; while, if well 
carried out, such a bazar 
should reap a goodly har 
vest of the coin of the re 
public for church or char 
ity 

Aones Carr SAGE. 


FASHIONS IN CHINA 
AND GLASS. 


ape simplicity 
is the key-note of ta 


ble appointments to-day 
Never have good taste 
and good form been in 
closer accord than in the 
prevailing styles of china 
and glass which the best 
city stores show. Simple 
linesand forms are always 
the most pleasing and 
graceful, and fashion for 
once has consented to fol 
low the dictates of artistic 
teaching. There is an en 
tire absence of grotesque 
or eccentric lines in the 
moulding of the vatied 
dishes of the complete ser- 
vices. The colorings are, 
for the most part, very del 
icate, and the designs in 
the decurations are char 
acterized by great reserve 
of ornamentation rather 
than by the lavish abun- 
dance which has been so 
revalent in past years. 
or regular family use, or 
even for use on state occa- 
sions, where the means are 
moderate, there can be no 
thing more correct than a 
set of white English china 
with a decoration in print 
ed monotone. Dull blue 
is the most effective color 
ing in such a design, which 
merely borders each dis):, 
leaving the centres and 
sides untouched. Nomon- 
ograms or initials are ad- 
missible. Such sets, con- 
sisting of a complete ser- 
vice, cost $250, and are 
really economical, as this 
china is especially dur- 
able, owing possibly to 
its beiag ‘‘ manufactured 
china.” This term means 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


that its clays are made by chemical com- 
bination and fused together by heat. 
White and gold is quite as popular and 
equally as tasteful as in the days of our 
grandmothers’ best gold-banded set. But 
the gilding is not put on in plain bands and 
burnished brightly. It is applied in all 
sorts of delicate stencil patterns and tracery 
and in embossed designs of great richness. 
In the claborate patterns the finish of the 
gilding is generally dull in tone. Some- 
times the decoration in dull gold is daintily 
picked out with delicate tracery in black, 
and less frequently other colors are spar- 
ingly used in the borders, giving a touch 
like that of jewels. But however elaho- 
rate the designs in gilding may be, they are 
rarely allowed anywhere except as borders 
upon the dishes and in ornamentation of 
the handles. Indeed, few dishes which 
have for decorations printed monotones, 
gilded design, or color bands have any dec- 
orations in the centres of the plates or piat- 
ter or sides of covered dishes. Overdeco- 
ration has been recognized as inartistic, and 
has had its day. A set of French china 
with a fine stencil pattern in gold, with the 
handles and knobs to the covered dishes 
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also gilded, illustrates the 
prevalent simplicity of 
form and design and the 
quiet elegance of the white 
and gold ornamentation of 
to-day. It sells for $175. 
Similar sets in English 
china cost $250 to $800 

The only variation in the 
preference for simple form, 
which ‘fashions dishes in 
graceful line and curve, is 
the old ‘*’Gadroon” pat- 
tern in silver, which is oft- 
en seen in the low, broad, 
irregular -curved _ silver 
cake-baskets of fifty years 
ago. This pattern is repro 
duced in some entire china 
services, moulding the 
shapes of the larger dishes, 
and finting the edges of 
even the tiny saucers of the 
after-dinner coffees. When 
a band of color is liked in 
addition to a gilded border, 
or with merely a line of 
gold, green is the favorite, 
with dull or pale blue and 
pale yellow next in popu- 
larity. Rich purple, dark 
red, and even pale pink are 
used for borders, but peo- 
ple of the best taste do not 
buy such for entire sets. 

There is a strong tenden- 
cy to return to the old fash- 
ion of having the service 
alike,with the slight excep- 
tion of the olive and bon- 
bon dishes, the celery and 
jelly glasses. Itis thought 
that this gives greater uni- 
ty and dignity to the ser- 
vice, and a stronger, clear- 
er color to the table ap- 
pointments. Perhaps this 
revival of the old style is 
due to the misapplied idea 
of the harlequin sets which 
have run riot in latter years. 
But either an entire service 
of one pattern, or a service 
having the dishes of each 
course alike and separate 
from the dishes of the oth- 
er courses, provided these 
different sets are harmo- 
niously chosen, is pro- 
nounced correct by the 
arbiters of the latest fash 
ions. 

The difficulty of carrying 
out the idea of the harle- 
quin set is in selecting each 
set with reference to what 
precedes it and what fol- 
lows, in order that the 
whole effect may be choice. 
A connoisseur says, ‘the 
dishes of each course 
should be a surprise, not @ 











shock, and the climax should be reached in the roast or 
game set.” 

Too often in harlequin sets one sees a 75-cent cup, a $5 
plate, and a $20 dish combined. This unevenness of qual- 
ity produces an inharmonious tout-ensemble which, this year 
at least, is fatal to correct table appointments. The plates 
and cups of each course must be absolutely alike, but 
in making up such a set it is correct to have the covered 
dishes either of the same china, or, in English style, to 
have them of silver. An ideal set of this description has 
an unobtrusive oyster plate, a white china soup plate with 
simple gold border, a fish plate with rococo border and del- 
icate yet natural bit of fish painting in the centre, an entrée 
plate repeating the main white color with a decoration of 
floral festoons in Florentine style, a roast plate with elab- 


orate border in dull gold, and a game plate with a rich ap- 
propriate decoration in the centre and a beautiful border of 
purple embossed with dull gold. This climax of richness is 


followed by a dessert plate, which, though more subdued, is 


indeed a work of art. It has a delicate tracery of gold fora 
border, and an ideal figure, dainty as a miniature, in the cen- 
tre, while the after-dinner coffees, of egg-shell thinness, repeat 
the harmony of delicate design and simple form, the handle 
accenting the whole in its shape and its dull gold finish. 
Satisfactory plates for similar sets cannot be found costing 
less than $20 a dozen, and $1000 is not an unusual sum for 
wealthy people to pay for the plates of such a dinner ser- 
vice. The central designs of fish, game, and dessert plates 
may differ, but the borders and form of all the plates for 
each course must be exactly alike. Bouillon cups have the 
regulation double handles, but no covers. 

Brilliancy is obtained by the use of cut or gilded glass, 
either of which is in the latest taste. In cut glass this brill- 
iancy depends on the depth and intricacy of the cutting, 
although one design of thin spiral lines running from cen- 


tre to edge of finger-bowls and goblets is the exception that 
proves the rule The form of the glass dishes must be 
simple and graceful; salad-bowls must be either of china, 
like the service, or of cut glass. Bowls of simple and rather 
shallow cutting cost $10, while the handsomest cost from 
$30 to $50, and one both cut and gilded may cost $90. 
There is nothing better for bonbons, olive trays, celery and 
jelly glasses, and the sugar-bow] for the coffee than cut or 
gilded glass. All these dishes must be low. Tall dishes of 
any sort are entirely tabooed, The honors are easy between 


tumblers and goblets for water, although the latter are_ 


thought more dignified Wineglasses must be cither cut or 
gilded, goblets without a touch of color, except the goblet 
for Rhine wines, which should have a rich ruby tint and be 
heavily gilded. The goblets and tumblers may be simply 
or richly etched, cut, or gilded, but fashion allows no mono- 
gram or initials, A mixture of gilded and cut glass is not 
uimissible. Sorbet cups are most correct with saucers, but 
without handles, and without a touch of color except gold. 
The same cups are used for ice-cream served in forms. 
Finger-bowls follow the same rule of simple elegance, al- 
though clear uncut bowls may have a bit of colored decora- 
tion upon them. 

The only tall things allowable on the table are either cut- 
glass or silver candlesticks or candelabra and lamps. The 
lamps must be of china, not of brass, and must repeat the 
general deiicacy and coloring of the entire service. The 
slender style of lamp called “‘ The Princess” is the favor- 
ite; and beautiful ones, ornamented with Florentine gar- 
lands and bands of delicate green, are displayed, to be used 
with services where green is the leading color. 

Less expensive chinas and porcelains follow the decrees 
of fashion, so that it is possible for the table appointments 
of a modest ménage to be in correct style. Limoges services 
with dishes in low graceful shapes can be bought for from 
$30 to $150. Those of low price have for decorations print- 
ed floral designs, while the higher prices have borders of 
dull gold, either alone or on bands of pale green, buff, or 
blue. Meissen china, incorrectly called Dresden, with its 
onion pattern in dull blue, is a standard ware, and costs 
$150. Another service in white with cobalt blue and gold 
banding is tasteful, although its name, Carlsbad china, mili- 
tates against it. It also costs $150. Excellent services in 
American porcelain are simple in shape and delicate in their 
floral decoration, and cost $50; while those in American 
china, of satisfactory thinness, and prettily flecked with gold, 
cost $75. The English Copeland ware is in correct taste, 
although not quite so fashionable as those mentioned, be- 
cause it has the ivory tint rather than the clear white. The 
preferred style of design in this ware is a printed monotone 
border in dove gray, and such a service costs $50. Designs 
in Chinese or Japanese effects are entirely passé, and no 
dishes of bizarre shape are used except as ornaments. 

Tumblers and goblets simply etched or cut can be bought 
for $3 a dozen, and the housewife of a modest home may 
even use finger-bowls of colored glass if they are simple in 
form and of one color. They should be thin and f le, 
apd include a smal! plate of the same glass whereon to p 
the bowl. Aones BarLey ORMSBEE. 


THE MAID HE MARRIED. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


I, 


NE world is as large as another to those that are in it, 
and events of the smallest nature, if they are close 
enough to the eye, can shut off the great sun himself. 

It was not, however, by any means a small event that had 
made a stir in Mrs. Grey's family. It was one with far- 
reaching results. For Josephine's aunt Josephine had com- 
mitted the inconceivable folly of marrying agaif. Incon- 
ceivable because, as Mrs. Grey said, a woman past forty 
could not expect and need not pretend love, regery | for a 
person she did not know six weeks ago, and she had already 
sufficient income for the narrow village life, and was not 
driven to the crime, as her sister phrased it, through want. 

But Josephive’s aunt did not look at the affair at all in 
that light. She had been a good wife to the shop-keeping 
deacon, who, on the whole, had been a disappointment to 
her, and she had pinched and pared with him from her early 
youth. Although she had always kept her house somewhat 
better than any one else in the place, and Dr. Madden, who 
boarded with ber when he first came there, and the minister 
who had her front room, always found her companionable, 
yet she had never been satisfied; she had longed for some- 
thing beyond, a larger life—at any rate, one that could bet- 
ter feed her sense of the beautiful, it may be, her fancy for 
luxury, her love of novelty. The monotony of this life 
seemed to her as degrading as it was impoverishing. She 
knew very well, though, that it was not the larger life of 
adventure and daring, it was the world of wealth and state 
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that filled her thoughts. She had had time to read much 
of the great world, and she knew how one should conduct 
one’s self in it, if one were only there; and now, having 
taken the bold step of going to a not very distant town 
to collect a smal! debt, she had found herself in the house 
with a something.more than middle-aged gentleman of lei- 
sure, whose carri had broken down while he was driv- 
ing through the hills with a party, the others of the party 
having gone on and left him with his servant, and a frac- 
ture of the ankle, and a very sore and angry spirit. That 
Frances had not waited for him was a source of indignant 
feeling; that she could have been so indifferent to his pain 
and his loneliness outraged him. It is true that Daniel was 
of far more service. But it was the duty of Frances. Yet, 
of course, it was not to be expected that she would leave a 
party where an English earl made one for the sake of any 
old father. Mr. Applegate revised his politics on the spot, 
and if there had been a party with a en proposing the 
abolition of English earls, he would have voted its straight 
ticket. As he could not do that, he did the next best thing, 
and made Daniel's life a burden to him, although previous- 
ly he had felt it greatly to Daniel’s credit that he was an 
Englishman. 

Straightway, when Josephine’s aunt had taken in the sit- 
uation, she saw her opportunity. She delayed in the place 
beyond her first intention; she showed a kindly sympa- 
thy in a gentle womanly way that was very acceptable; she 
amused Mr. Applegate with a gift of mimicry she had; she 
told him stories; she let him tell stories to her; she flattered 
him quictly, and more by hint than by token; she read to 
him; she commented on the daily news in a rather large- 
minded fashion; she made him feel awake and alive and 
»leased with bimself—pleased, too, with a certain piquancy 
in her rustic air; she brought him wild flowers from her 
rambles, and knew things about them unknown to him; and 
when he made a wry face at his tisanes and potages, she 
begged to be allowed to oversee the preparation of cer- 
tain toothsome messes after her own rules; and, in fact, she 
rendered herself so agreeable, prolonging her own stay as if 
she were there only for the mountain air, that he asked him- 
self seriously why he should not secure such a pleasant, 
cheerful, wholesome, capable companion for the remainder 
of his rather lonely days, pestered out of his life as he was 
by Frances and Laura. It is true that Frances and Laura 
were married, and off his hands ostensibly; but, forall that, 
they had not relinquished their old rule, and their father 
frequently had occasion, remembering his youthful studies 
in physics, to recognize that, so far as the government of 
him and his house was concerned, what was lost in velocity 
was gained in force by them through their removal to homes 
of their own. And presently he asked Josephine’s aunt the 
same question he had asked himsclf, pressing his suit as she 
reti from it, and although finally carrying the day, yet 
feeling that he did so with difficulty. 

“Tt is not,” said Mr. Applegate, “‘ as if I were a poor man. 
My children will have no right to object to anything I do. 
There wd gpa for all. Fortune has been kind to me—for- 
tune, and my father, and my grandfather, and the stock 
market. I am a very rich man, you know—” 

** You are not rich enough to buy me,” said Josephine’s 
aunt. 

‘* By Heaven!” said Mr. Applegate, “ it takes a woman to 
twist a man’s meaning! I said nothing of the sort! Do 
you suppose—” 

‘I suppose nothing,” she said, ages her soft cool hand 
on his. ‘‘ You will never get well if you excite yourself in 
this way.” 

** You excite me! I beg you to share my home, my for- 
tune; I offer you settlements, and you say—” 

‘No, indeed, I don’t say—” She interrupted him, smiling. 

‘* That is the truth,” he muttered. ‘‘ You don’t say!” And 
then she brought him a light for bis cigar. : 

“‘T am an old man,” said Mr. Applegate, presently, look- 
ing at the end of his cigar a little ly. “I mean, I—I 
am getting to be an old man. My daughters— Well, love 
goes down, not up, you know. Not that I complain. They 
are good girls, well established. But I confess I have 
thought what home might be in these coming days if a 
woman, a cheery, happy woman, pleasant to the eye, whose 
voice was music, whose touch was like velvet, as yours is—” 

‘** Ah, yes,” she sighed. “It isnot natural. It is so sad 
to be alone. I, too, have had dreams—dreams of a home,” 
she said, resting her pretty head on her pretty hand, as if 
looking into the heart of the dreams, ‘‘ where I was the 
sunshine—” 

“Yes, the sunshine,” said Mr. Applegate. 

—_ neither of the reprobates remembered just then their 

outh. 

‘It is absurd,” said Josephine’s aunt, ‘‘ at my age.” 

“I do not consider it absurd at my age,” said Mr. Apple- 


te. 
or With all the world laughing, | said she. 

** Let those laugh that win,” said he. 

And Mr. Applegate won. And he called in the clergy- 
men. and —— t.. u the spot; a little afraid of — 
lel, but warm y that functionary’s apparent approval, an 
sony the least in the world gratified by the re ht that 

would rue the day when she drove on and left bim 
alone. _ He was obl for some weeks i to remain where 
he was, weeks in which he found himself very well pleased 
with his quite handsome and delightful wife, going abroad 
with her afterwards for a rather extended European tour, 
where, taking hold of the new life with all the grace and 
strength that might have belonged to her youth, she made 
fine friends, nomen’ to have herself presented at more 
than one court, and saw and absorbed much that stood her 
in good stead when they returned and she was installed 
among the lares and penates of her husband’s home. 

Triumphant and happy as she was in many ways, yet 
Mrs. Applegate did not find that the roses strewing her 
path were without thorns. Her husband's family did not 
receive her with open arms, so to say. Frances had had to 
take ber family out of her father’s house, where she had 
lived since her marriage, in order that Mrs. Applegate 
should come into it, and she was so decidedly inimical 
as to make it unpleasant; and none of the other gentle- 
mannered and distant se le gave her much chance of 
conquering them with ness, as she had meant to do. 
But as Mr. Applegate announced with emphasis that if they 
did not like his behavior they could drop his acquaintance, 
and as few of them, in view of future financial possibilities, 
wished to follow that course, they adapted themselves to 
circumstances with sufficient outward show to escape his 
criticism. But Mrs. Applegate had a certain comfort in 
knowing that it was not those old days of stiletto and gob- 
let, when the grasp might press the spring of Borgian < 8 
with unpleasant results upon the unwelcome hand. Not 
that any of these good people would have done such a 


thing for the world and all the worlds, but their tears, had 
some one else done it, were lematical. Although it was 
not to be open war, still this sort of armed neutrality was 
not at all what a social cheerful person like Mrs. Applegate 
coveted. And, moreover, she had to confess, Mr. Applegate 
himself was not all that fancy had painted him when it 
seemed worth while to make herself so invaluable to him in 
the mountain cottage, where the vast purple masses stood 
like a wall between them and the world and its carping. 
If, indeed, she had not painted anything very godlike, yet 
she had hardly dreamed he could be so abrupt, so lordly, so 
changeable. For what Mr. Applegate wanted, he wanted 
now; he stormed on occasion, and exploded in strong lan- 
guage frequently. Sometimes he hated his people; but it 
was not safe to presume on that, for just as often he loved 
them; sometimes his sons-in-law were reckless spendthrifts 
who should not have a dollar of his money to throw away; 
and sometimes they developed such a love of money, in his 
view, that he was resolved his property should never be 
turned to their miserly uses. He bemoaned the absence of 
young life in the house, threatened to adopt a son or a 
daughter, and always seemed to be capable of doing some- 
thing rash, whether it were to bury himself in the depths of 
the country or to go up in the first balloon coming handy. 
Perhaps she had expected more flattery than she received, 
hardly more caresses; but she certainly had sup that 
wealth meant the ability to spend money; and although in 
the beginning she had intended to give her little income to 
her disapproving sister Maria, struggling with her growing 
family, she had found herself obliged torreserve it for her 
own use, in order that she might cos any independence. 
Everything was very fine in the house, which was little 
less than a palace; and her husband had provided for her 
with such liberal provision as became his wife; -but he re- 
quired every month a strict rendering of account. It was 
his habit; and as he had grown older and a little testy with 
the gout, all his habits asserted themselves more sharply. 

Still, that was only vexatious; and in the mean time there 
were all the luxuries that used to be dear to her imagina- 
tion, and now were dear to her soul—the spacious house 
and its sumptuous belongings, the rich silks and velvets, 
furs and jewels, that made her wonder if it were really she 
wearing them, the silent and obsequious servants, the car- 
riages and horses, and all the equipage of wealth. And if 
the family were distant, so was not the world of her hus- 
band’s acquaintance; and Mrs. Applegate was made wel- 
come in society, to whose methods and manners she ac- 
commodated herself in a way that won her husband’s com- 
plete admiration. And she was always more fortified than 
otherwise by the fact that Daniel was her friend. 

But when the novelty had dulled it remained that she was 
rather a solitary woman ; she had hardly more than a friend- 
ly regard for her husband, and when he was crusty with 
his lame leg, or tyrannical with the servants, or accurate 
about her money matters, she had hardly that; the acquaint- 
ances she had were glad to come to her regal dinners, to 
drop in for her five-o’clock tea and gossip, to join her the- 
atre parties. But, interested in the people they had always 
known, not one among them would have received her con- 
fidences with sympathy had she been willing to make them. 
And then, too, there was none of the satisfaction that might 
be hers had any of those who had once known the deacon’s 
wife been among these to estimate the apparent triumph of 
it all. Her sister Maria had thought so ill of her for marry- 
ing, and had so plainly said so, that she did not feel like tell. 
ing Maria that she was right; and, moreover, Maria was not 
a person to understand her. She herself had read books all 
her life that Maria had never had time to read. And she 
had always had a daily city paper. She had made the poor 
deacon take her, every year, for one or two short journeys 
where a day and night in a hotel gave her familiarity with 
a great deal of splendor for her money, and an evening at 
the theatre had taught her how fine people comported them- 
selves, and had enlarged her point of view. And she and 
Maria looked at the world quite differently anyway. And 
so, as Maria would not have understood her, and might have 
remarked that as she had made her bed so she must lie in 
it, there was no use in telling Maria that, after all, the dea- 
con's widow in the little country town was happier than 
Mr. my apne wife in the great city with an overflowing 
share of the great city’s splendor. Once, in an access of the 
inner lonesomeness, she had asked Maria to visit her, in spite 
of the fact that Maria, good plain woman as she was, with 
her hard life and her restricted views, had not the appear- 
ance which would be of advantage to her among fashiona- 
ble folk. But Maria had the sense, as she assured herself 
on reading the letter, to know when she was well off; and 
she declined the invitation, but told her sister to run up to 
her whenever she felt as if blood were thicker than water. 

One day Mrs. Applegate did so, walking from the station 
to Maria’s door, and noting curiously how small and worn 
things looked to her, things that once had seemed fine 
enough. When she went into her sister's house her ample 

roportions and flowing draperies seemed to fill it, and she 

elt that she had never realized how low the room was, how 
narrow, how old were the chintz lounges and chairs, how 
dull were the frames of her father’s and her mother’s wooden- 
looking portraits on the wall! And yet, if she should send 
up new frames for them, what a contrast they would make 
with all the dingy habit of the place! Her flowing skirt 
with its fur borders, her sables, her plumes, seemed to her 
perception to fill the room ; but to that of her nieces it was 
as if a goddess in a Worth gown had come among them. 
And then her sister hurried in, and they fell upon each 
other’s neck, and neither thought whether the one was fine 
or the other shabby. It was ‘‘ Josephine dear!” and ‘‘ Maria 
darling!” and all the years between were gone, and all the 
difference in the way of life, and they were girls again to- 
ther. : 

out, after all, it wasa pleasant room. Although the 

was old and the chintz was faded, yet all was old and faded 
together; an English ivy latticed the north window and 
met the long stem of a wax-plant, whose f clusters 
shed over the place their faint delicious breath, and the sun 
sifted in a radiant mass of color through the geraniums 
and carnations in the south window, which were Josephine's 
care and pride. The dark old bookcase, the dim portraits, 
the quaint looking-glass, the valanced rocking-chair, all gave 
the place a look of rather refined comfort. For a moment 
Mrs. Applegate longed to throw off the whole Worth busi- 
ness, sit down in one of Maria’s wrap; and feel at 
home, as she had never felt since she left her little brown 
house across the way—a pleasant little house with its bay- 
window and piazza, with its front yard and en; it had 
seemed a paradise when she went into ita bride. This pretty 
Josephine, her niece, was her very picture, she said to her- 
self, as she looked in the old glad days. A pretty, pretty 
girl, this Josephine, her namesake, the soft brown hair, 
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thick at its parting, hanging in a great knot: and 
fluted like a quid ches over the white forehead. y, 
what an extraordinarily pretty girl she was! What eyes 
those were—great lucent Sonal eyes, trusting eyes, not quite 
so dark, you saw, when they glanced up appealingly, as the 
brows and lashes made them look. The lines of the straight 
nose and its delicately curving nostrils, of the cheek melting 
into the chin, where the dimple continued the cleft of the 
curling upper lip above the full red lower one. What 
refinement there was in those lines as she smiled, as she 
laughed ; what a sweet, half-melancholy thing was the wist- 
ful look of her face in repose! How like tiny pale pink 
shells were the close-set ears! Tall for her years: how old 
was she? She must be somewhere about twenty—sweet and 
twenty. Well, tall enough; and the shape—supple, lithe, 
well-rounded perfection. A small hand, too. rings would 
look well on it. Well, she had done no work except her 
school-teaching. A pretty foot, if it were well shod. 

All this had swept through Mrs. aay ee mind in the 
time that she was kissing her niece, holding her off, and 
kissing her again. Here was a find, here was a treasure, she 
said to herself; but she did not say it to any oneelse, ‘Ob, 
she is very fit!” And while the young girl, filled with a 
sense of undreamed luxury in the touch of the soft furs, the 
delicate gloves, in the waft of violet fragrance among tlie 
chiffons, in the soft pressure of the cool rich cheek, admired 
and loved her aunt upon the spot, the younger ones looked 
with speechless awe at this beautiful being, this fine lady, 
who had done something, they had heard,something of which 
their mother disapproved, something which their mother 
now so evidently forgave that it could not be anything very 
untoward. But the pretty Josephine understood very well 
what her aunt had done. She had married a rich man for 
whom she did not particularly care; but then, it was not to 
be supposed that as a rule people did particularly care when 
they were near fifty; and, in fact, dim in interior conscious- 
ness lay the belief that when people were near fifty they 
were little more than figure-heads, anyway, to fill the scene 
for those that were not twenty. She had become the mis- 
tress of a splendid house, such as Josephine had read of in 
forbidden novels; she had horses and carriages, she had 
money to spend, and nothing to do; and she wore Russian 
sables—and Josephine felt like blowing into those sables to 
see how deep and soft and silkily the fur parted. But she 
did nothing of the kind of course. No one knew better than 
Josephine how to behave—was she not a little school-ma’am? 
And she had a native instinct of good manners, a sweet voice, 
a gentle movement, an innocent quality, and as much tact 
as belongs righteously to any young girl; and she took the 
furs from her aunt and carried them off; and the other girls, 
used to Josephine’s ways, discreetly withdrew with her, and 
left their mother and aunt together, while they spread a 
luncheon table, as their aunt had said her visit was but for 
an hour or two, with the best they had and in the best way 
they knew. 

It pleased Mrs. Applegate to see the natural aptitude for 
fine things and polite ways that Josephine evidently had. 
The snowy cloth and the simple table ornaments, the flowers 
she had hastily cut in the window, the appetizing dish of 
her own making, the daintily dressed salad, all so prettily 
served on what was left of the china that she remembered 
herself when a child, Mrs. Applegate appreciated it all. She 
went soon afterwards; but she left behind her a fund of in- 
terest and gossip for many a day thereafter; and she had 

iven Josephine such a careful searching measurement with 
ner well-trained eyes that Josephine was not exactly sur- 
prised when, a week or so afterwards, a big box came to her, 
and in it was a winter suit of dark green cloth edged with 
seal, a deep seal cape, and a hat whose dark green plumes 
waving round her face made her look as lovely as any picture 
ever painted. At least her mother thought so, gazing at her 
with a look of some alarm over the possibilities that struck 
her at the moment; and John Marley thought so too, with- 
out an alarm or a misgiving of any sort. Why should he 
have a misgiving? Had it not been now so long understood 
between them that they belonged to each other—since his 
early days at the Medical School, indeed—that it was now 
like one of the facts of the universe, no more to be changed 
than the rising and the setting of the sun—they who had 
walked together, talked together, sat on the doorstep to- 
gether with the rose over the lattice making the night sweet 
about them, silent with that fulness of joy which may not 
say a word lest some of the happiness spill over and be 
lost? 

Not that this blissful condition had been reached without 
struggle. The young medical student, who was one day 
to take old Dr. Madden's place, was not an unimportant 
person in the small community, and this mother had smiled 
on him, and that aunt had bade him to tea, and that father 
had asked his advice and consulted him as to the real value 
of a horse-chestnut or a small potato’ carried in the pocket 
for rheumatism. Nor they alone; but Mary Madden had 
repeated her father’s invitation to use his books when he 
would, and the skeleton hanging in the ay there; and 
Julia Lands had knit him a pair of silk stockings with her 
own fingers, which, owing to their usually rough condition, 
had caught so badly in the silk as to make the result a very 
personal memento; and Amelie Browne had opened a dis- 
pute with him and had written him little notes on pink paper 
with a spray of roses in the corner, winding them up with 
a French phrase, and sealing them with wax, which, in the 
hateful way wax has in the hands of a novice, blotched itself 
far outside the seal—the seal of a heart and arrow, that in 
the dark red wax had a frightfully realistic suggestion for 
the young surgeon. And even Miss Pearson, the Academy 
preceptress, who it was well known could speak Patagonian, 
had there been any one to understand her, had said that it 
gave her more pleasure to talk with John Marley than with 
any one but the minister. She talked with him in English, 
however. 

(TO BE CONTINUFD.] 


A WORTH CLOAK AND VIROT HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


CARRIAGE cloak suitable for afternoon calls this is, of 

beige silk, with a collar of fur descending almost to the 
foot. ‘Two capes superposed on the front expand into false 
sleeves draped a I’ Jtalienne, trimmed with a chain of cream 
passementerie. The lining of these sleeves is of beige satin, 
and falling almost to the foot of the garment, as they do, 
they relieve the otherwise severely plain back. The hat, 
of olive-green velvet, has a round crown, and is turned up 
in the back in the form of a halberd. A very ornamental 
buckle of strass stones is set on the upturned brim, with ciel 
blue satin ribbon drawn through it. A chou of the same 





NOVEMBER. 


IKE a smile on the lips of the dying, 
Like a tear on the cheek of a child, 

Is the haze of November, soft lyi 
Over mountain and streamlet and wild. 


In’ the Indian summer's sweet smiling 
There still lurks the sting of the snow, 
As neath a fair traitor’s beguiling 
Peeps a hint of the danger below. 


All too few are the bright leaves remaining 
In the rich reds and golds of the fall, 

While the pine-trees (grown dark with complaining) 
Are chanting the dirge of them all. 


On the hill-sides the sumac burns redly, 
Like the glow of a peat-bog aflame, 

And the bittersweet, smiling and deadly, 
Hangs its head with a pretence of shame. 


The pale sun shines faintly and chilly; 
The warm purple haze fades to gray; 

And the butternuts drop with a stilly 
Soft thud in a grief-stricken way. 


O'er the corn-stooks the crows hover grimly; 
In the groves the red squirrels still poor 
In the twilight the charcoal pits dimly 
Send their gleams over woodland and wold. 


Still sad throbs the heart of November, 
Though striving its best to be gay, 
And fitfully crying, Remember, 
Remember, there cometh bright May! 
HELEN Evertson SMITH. 


AN APARTMENT-HOUSE FOR WOMEN. 


Se on the Madison Avenue horse-cars, which 

from Fourteenth Street to the Thirty-fourth Street en- 
trance of the Park Avenne tunnel run up and down Fourth 
Avenue, have noticed within a very few years a great num- 
ber of changes on this wide old thoroughfare. Dilapidated 
wooden houses have disappeared, as have those rows of 
former dwelling-houses in brick, temporarily transformed 
into business places; in their stead impressive buildings 
have been reared. Here we have one end of the beautiful 
Madison Square Garden, with its pillared entrance; the gray- 
stone turrets and the facade of the new armory of the Seven- 
ty-first Regiment; here an old savings-bank is preparing a 
new white marble palace for itself; the United Charities 
and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
have noble buildings already finished, to be followed by the 
Mission-house, as yet but half completed; and here too, if 
all goes well, we shall have, by September 1, 1894, the long- 
dreamed-of Apartment-house for Women 

In no sense—and on these points its hard-worked project- 
ors have strenuously insisted—in no sense is this apartment- 
house to be considered a charity, and in no sense that which 
is commonly designated ‘‘a home,” where the charitable are 
inspired to provide a refuge for the unfortunate The house 
is to be conducted on strictly business principles, as are other 
apartment-houses in which families live, the question of 
‘‘home” depending upon the ability of each tenant to trans- 
form the space engaged and paid for into one. Thus the 
women who have once entered these doors will be subjected 
to no more control than that which the every-day landlord 
of any well-known apartment-house exercises over his ten- 
ants. Certain guarantees of good faith he always requires 
from either men or women desiring to enter one of his—an 
poe to pay for that which is taken; an assurance that ex- 
cept for designated purposes the place shall not be used. 
These guarantees every landlord has a right to require. 
After that, however, his rights over his tenants cease He 
cannot interfere except in the case of disorderly conduct 
injurious to his property on the part of the tenant, or for 
any other form of injury to his property 

Thus the projectors of the Apartment-house for Women 
mean to claim no more power of interferencé with the rights 
of those tenants once admitted than the landlords of other 
apartments claim. Women are not, in other words, to be 
subjected to those petty annoyances which have harassed 
the souls of certain of their sisters. They are to be subjected 
to no arbitrary laws. They are to be considered as mem- 
bers of a community only in the sense in which every mem- 
ber of a society is one, where the general order is preserved, 
and the rights of the individual respected. 

When finished, the new apartment-house will be from 
eight to ten stories high, and will stand on a corner It will 
be furnished throughout with steam heat, elevators, and 
electric lights. There will be a number of single rooms, 
suites of small apartments with or without kitchens, and 
studios to be leased separately or with apartments, Thus 
women of limited means may have single rooms, taking 
their meals, if they desire, in the restaurant belonging to 
the building, and run on what is called the European plan; 
or those who so desire may keep house for themselves with 
their own servants. 

In all the single rooms there will be closets and stationar 
wash-stands, Tn some of the larger single rooms there will 
be bath-rooms as well. For those who wish to live on a co- 
operative plan, reducing their expenses, there will be suites 
of one parior, two bedrooms, anda bath-room. These suites, 
and, in fact. all the apartments, may be engaged furnished, 
or they —_ be furnished by the tenants. 

There wiil be some hundred and thirty-five suites of rooms 
and apartments in the building when finished. Of these over 
one hundred have already been engaged, so great is the 
demand among women for such dwelling-places. Four 
hundred applications for places have also been received. 
From those who have engaged their rooms the projectors of 
the building have received written applications, stating the 
wants of the writers. These applications have in a great 
measure guided the designer in his plans, and have helped 
the projectors to understand the real needs of women 
obliged to live alone in town. 

The rents will not be high. Single rooms will range from 
$3 50 a week to $5; apartments from $20 to $50 a month ; 
studios from $20 to $30 a month. These studios are some- 
times connected with apartments by private stairways, so 
that a wontan may live on one floor and have her working- 
room on another, Or two women with different pursuits 
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— live together without disturbing each other during 
r working hours. 

There will be maids on every floor, who will keep the 
halls in order, taking care of the single rooms or suites of 
rooms if that is wanted. 

The aim of the projectors has been to make it possible for 
women to live alone, enjoying an independence that does 
not at the same time rb them of the sense of protection. 

re are so many women eager to live in this way, women 
obliged to work and live away from home, that it is confi- 
dently, ex that this first apartment-house will speedily 
be followed by others. Indeed, it is recognized that the 
building of these is a necessity of the times. Yet this first 
of its many inevitable successors bas been the dream and 
purpose of women who have worked in the face of many 
difficulties and disappointments, of much apathy and unbe- 
lief. The idea has for years been one which Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler has labored and planned to perfect. She has had 
many consultations with women who were forced to live 
about from place to place as to their needs. She has given 
time, sympathy, and determination to the cause. She has 
been an inspiration to Miss Janet C. Lewis, with whom the 
credit for this building must rest, as it is she who has given 
to its organization the raising of the necessary capital, the 
answering of questions, the labor of months of days and 
nights, even those of a holiday this summer, The collecting 
of money in these times has been no small part of the diffi- 
culty. in regard to the stock, it may be well to add that it 
is hoped, after the building is finished, that the tenants will 
be permitted to purchase in small shares all the invested 
capital, making themselves in this way part owners of the 
building they occupy. L. H. F. 


THE FAIR UNVISITED. 


T is no small thing to have one’s visions materialized, 
one’s splendidest dreams of beauty brimmed with sat- 
isfaction. There is no need to set down the advantages 
of having seen the fair. Perbaps it is not so clear, however, 
that there are distinct advantages in not having seen it. 

Poets, and others of specially active imagination, and well 
qualified, therefore, to say what this faculty will and will 
not do for a person, have been accustomed to make much of 
the superiority of the results of the imagination’s activity 
over the results of mere sense activity. Nearly all of tiem 
agree that things actually seen or heard or smelled—few are 
so rash as to say tasted—never produce the solemn sense of 
satisfaction that comes with the excursions of the imagina- 
tior. into the fields of what is not, but might be. Certain of 
them—Coleridge, for example—go so far as to declare that the 
real value of a thing, as a book or a picture, consists not at 
all in itself, but only in what it suggests; that is, its only 
value is that of the imagination; which is putting it rather 
strongly, even for those whose business it is to purvey such 
splendid fuels for the fires of the imagination. 

At any rate, these knowing persons agree that while the 
delights of the real are solid but circumscribed, the delights 
of the unreal trail out into misty, splendid space. It is the 
high value of the spiritual set over against the material ; of 
the unseen over against the scen , of the domed outlines and 
blue lagoons of the White City of the Lakes over against the 
cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, and the whole 
insubstantial pageant of the White City of our dreams, 

With all this weight of authority in favor of the ow 
tion, and since home-keeping youths may occasionally have 
very nimble wits, it is fair at least to suspect that, magnifi- 
cent as are the works of the flesh made thanifest in the art 
and architecture of the World’s Fair, the works of the spirit 
may be greater If you are only high-minded enough to 
have it so, it is quite possible that you may be able to sit 
down at home and think up a World’s Fair for yourself, 
whose splendors will darkea as with Chicago smoke the 
undoubted glories of the actual World's Fair, Surely, when 
one takes into account such high possibilities as these in the 
home exercise of the imagination, it seems little worth one’s 
while to undérgo the pains of aching muscles and tired eyes, 
not to speak of the pitching perils of the Chicago Limited 
and the foreign monsters in the Chicago drinking water, for 
the mere sake of dissipating a lot of gracious and satisfying 
visions. This does not appear to be good business enter- 

rise 
. Another and even a clearer advantage in not having seen 
the fair is that it leavesthe world still full of sweet invita- 
tions and of promise. There is something left for the stay-at- 
home to see and to desire to see. Not so with your traveller 
who has taken the opportunities of the fair conscientiously, 
and as one who is paying for them at the rate of five dollars 
an hour The world being bis oyster, he bolts it at a single 
gulp. He has seen Venice under its blazing sun and limpid 
sky, with the blue Adriatic curving at its feet. He has 
stood as in the Parthenon while the centuries bave wheeled 
slowly backward over his head. He has elbowed with the 
Esquimaux, and sat in the tents of the Bedouins of the 
desert He has heard the muezzin’s call from the glitter- 
ing minaret of a mosque, and the dead throb of the tom- 
tom in the tents of the Dahomey women. He knows as 
much about the old masters as he ever cares to know, and 
he has not bad to go abroad for them either. He has eaten 
strange food in Cairo, and drunken stout draughts in Old 
Vienna. Everybody agrees that all the world has sent its 
best to the fair,and your worthy American sight-seer has 
got the best of that best. He has skimmed his cream for 
all time, and his anticipations for the future depend solely 
on his relish for skimmed milk. 

Thus to be deprived at a blow of his chances of enjoyment 
in the only world there is at present is not precisely a thing 
upon which a man may congratulate himself. And espe- 
cially does this seem a severe visitation to come upon the 
very young, who, having seen at a single sitting the whole 
contents of the show-box, are henceforward doomed to be 
poreeeeny blasé, and to be left through a long and arid 

ifetime with nothing to want except something to want. 

Moreover, there is a certain class of epicurean persons who 
are not disposed toward gluttony in the gratification of that 
legitimate curiosity which fires the wandering propensities 
of Americans. They wish to take their pleasures piecemeal 
and with deliberation, getting the full flavor of each in the 
tasting. Such persons would no more think of mingling 
their Switzerland with their Turkey, or their Venice with 
their Chicago, in the artless fashion of the Midway Plaisance, 
than they would drink La Tour Blanche with their soup, or 
put Tabasco upon their fruit. These folk long also “ to 
go on pilgrimage,” but they understand the value of. ap- 
proaches, and that full preparation of the mind which comes 
therefrom. Kalamazoo does not prepare them for Koordis- 
tan, nor would they turn upon the land of the sagas a face 
unwet with the spray of brine. 

It is possible that discriminating persons like these may 
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find oppressi rather than exhilaration in the very com 
variety of this vast acreage of display 
that its mere boundlessness may weary 
1 limited menta ity and raise a just, if irritated 
prot rit uur American taste for doing bigger things 
f them than anybody else when it comes 
In short, it is just possible that you 
‘ ise a-building, or nervous dys 
lain poverty has kept from going to the World's 
may have nothing to condole with ourselves about 
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THE FAREWELL RECEPTION. 

JOR the last time,,on Saturday evening, October 28th, 
ou womanly ‘‘American queen,” Mrs 
Potter Palmer, received a brilliant throng in the Woman's 
Building, which has been the background for so many brill 
iant affairs during the exposition’s progress. Too much 
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EXPOSITION—FAREWELL RECEPTION 


cannot be said in praise of Mrs. Palmer’s unfailing tact, 
courtesy, and ubiquity during the last six months. No 
storm, no heat, no physical fatigue, no strain on her mental 
faculties, no anything, in fact, has told upon her wonderful 
amiability, and her marvellous ability to grace every occa- 
sion with the same radiant smile, the same appearance of 
pleasure, the same air of the perfect hostess. Bertha Ho- 
noré Palmer deserves well of her townswomen not only, but 
of her country women, and of the visiting friends from oth- 
er lands 

** When it’s all over,” said a plain farmer's wife last sum- 
mer, “‘ Mrs. Palmer '!] be tuckered out, and want to fold her 
hands and rest a spell.” 

Perhaps she will. We wish her a long holiday somewhere 
and the best of good times in repayment partly of the plea- 
sure she has given others. 

The farewell reception was the latest gayety of the fair, 
the assassination of Mayor Harrison plunging the city of 
Chicago in gloom, and causing the final exercises of the 
magnificent exposition to be solemn rather than festive. 


BY 
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PLAYMATES. 

fe - lovely little sylvan scene is very attractive. Out- 

door life, exercise, and healthful games are now chosen 
for young people in preference to the close school-room con- 
finement of a former generation, and the pretty young crea- 
tures, weary for the moment of their merry pastime, have 
the approval of all sensible people. Time was that a young 
girl was greatly to be pitied. She must not romp, nor run, 
nor jump, for violent movements might do for her brothers, 
but made a tomboy of her. If she pined and grew pallid, 
that was thought rather to indicate refinement than to be 
a sign of fragility. Altogether she had a slow and dreary 
time of it, walking and riding being allowed, but other 
games being indulged in for the greater part of the girl’s 
childhood under protest, as though Nature had one rule for 
her sons and another for her daughters. A!! this has been 
changed, and our dainty picture is a token of the general 
common-sense of mothers, and a sign that health and beauty 
go band in hand with girls, as with boys. 


MRS. POTTER PALMER IN THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 
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the hair of the café au lait elves is 
black and uncompromisingly straight. 
The constant sight of this black hair 
sometimes sets one sighing for the 
rings of twisted sunbeams compos- 
ing so many American tresses, Still, 
the young Jap possesses charms as 
potent. ‘There is the healthful, glow- 
ing, crocus tint diffused over a 
low, well- moulded brow, over a 
tiny nose, often impertinently re- 
trouasé, and over a dimple - cleft 
chin. Add to these, round ripe 
cheeks that retain far into the 
teens the crimson gloss of the lusty 
fall pippin, and you have touches 
from Nature's “‘ make-up” box not 
altogether to be despised, as com- 
plexions go amongst us. 

The locks of which I have spoken 
look as if some artist in nocturnes 
had given them daily and extravagant 
coats of raven shoe - polish; and be- 
sides, on thé elliptical pates of the 
fanciful little maidens they are plas- 
tered and elaborated into an endless 
medley of twists, turns, ropes, and 
rolls. But all this is, if nothing else, 
a relief from the dead monotony of 
color. And then the beautiful rows 
of strong, white, well-cared-for teeth 
in every small, spherical mouth! 
‘Scarlet tulips,” an English punster 
has dubbed the ruddy borders of the 
pretty half-moon mouth; and betwixt 
the petals, like a weaver’s ivory shut- 
tle seen through a ruby woof, the 
glint and flash of pearl are such as 
would rescue even a distorted visage 
from the doom of homeliness. More- 
over, as the Wee Ones of Japan are 
the jolliest elfins born—laughing from 
crown to toe through the golden hours 
of the daylight, and even into the 
gloaming—opportunities are constant 
for seeing the faultless teeth, which 
are, | may add, according to the ex- 
perience and researches of an Amer- 
ican dentist practising in Japan, for 
color, for strength of enamel, and for 
perfection in setting unequalled in 
the world. 

These fascinations are chiefly the 
work of Nature, with perfect diges- 
tion for her agent. But to Nature’s 
cunning is added another which the 
Mother of the Centuries smiles on: 
the charming outlines and curves and 
roundings of our plump little hopeful 
are, if possible, even more agreeable 
to us by our certain knowledge of its 
body’s cleanliness. No matter of how 
indigent a household it forms a part, 
one may be sure that as far as wa- 
ter — dangerously near 212° Fahren- 
heit—can avail, the glossy bambino is 
spruce and kissable. Japanese par- 
ents are by no means selfishly content 
with their own marvellously regular 
semi-daily ablutions. The water used 
in them must all but boil before it 
is credited with cleansing properties. 
The family bathings we read and hear 
so much about may be seen any mild 
afternoon in actual progress under the 
wide-open, tilted-roof, ioylike sheds 
in the fanciful gardens— sheds that 
shut out absolutely no eye save that 
of the hotly inquisitive sun. And 
here, at least twice in twenty-four 
hours, the careful father and mother 
dip the little ones in the bath quite 
to the tips of their pink ears. This 
is done on days and occasions that are 
of no moment. But, be assured, if 
the flimsiest excuse presents itself, as, 
for example, that the day is an auspi- 
cious one of any kind—if merely as far 








can but regard these young- 
sters of Nippon as the most 
amusingly uncommon cbil- 
dren in the world, so far as 
1 know it. lso do I re- 
gard them—with apologies 
to my littl American 
friends—as the very best 
disciplined darlings to be 
found upon the ample bo- 
som of Mother Earth. 
Among their many at- 
tractions, I hold the first 
and chief to be the Circean 
charm of bodily comeliness. 
The exceptional beauty of 
these creamy sprites is the 
subject of daily comment 
amor fiseting tourists and 
resideut foreigners in Ja- 
pan, I have heard 
the most indiffer- 
ent travellers—ca- 


g E<¥ joled perhaps by 
; a sudden solitary 
dimple, or maybe 
by a swift and 
two years of observation and marvellous undulation that quick- 
study that we, twd zealots, have er than the quiver of an eyelid 
devoted to the Wee OnesofJapan carries the winsome dimpler @ 
bring us to the conclusion that perte du oue—declare that the 
they deserve a few chapters all to them- enfant Japonais is, beyond all 
selves, and they shall have their deserts in gainsaying, incredibly witching 

the first American ones—we speak from of face and graceful of form. 
our own bibliographical knowledge—ever given to the sub- It is true, as is frequently ob- 
ject. These illustrations and pen-devotions are allfor them; jected, that the skin of the dimin- 
they are prayer-papers committed, we hope, to favorable utive Nipponite is hardly as fine 
winds. and never so fair as that of our 
After weeks and months of almost constant study of own housed-up pink and white 
them, I—that is, the scribe of the zealots now speaking— babies. Equally true is it that 
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as the donning of new gowns Is concerned—that excuse is 
invested with an enthusiasm really aroused, it would seem, 
for the purpose of plunging the youngster a third, and not 
infrequently a fourth time in the tub! 

The Japanese baby—if I may be permitted to employ the 


seeming paradox—I will placard as the most ludicrously 
polite individuality I have ever had the diverting chance to 
behold. It is a sore fret within the American maternal 
bosoms—and in Japan they are many and worthy—that the 


children of Nippon’s upper classes are disciplined to a point 
bordering on cruelty. But 1 consider this irritation to be 
needless. It is difficult for me, remembering the tenderness 
of childhood, to believe but that if these pliant, lithesome, 
dandiprat, golden-rod backs were really burdened, they 
would bend. And nothing of the bending nature is any- 
where discernible in the Land of the | Sun. Quite the 
contrary. All who have given disinterested thought to these 
beams of babydom must grant me, sans argument, their 
vitality, their blithesomeness, and their joyous spontaneity. 
The disinterested observers to whom I have just appealed 


must concede me something more. These Japanese nest- 
lings tickle our fancy and provoke our mirth. They are 
like their own country’s world-renowned emblematic and 
prodigally tinted flowers of the amber fall They come 
bursting and blooming into our lives with the freshness of 
that queen of the Aiku (chrysanthemums) known as the 
‘*Golden Dew.” At their spring they bloom with the warmth 


of that russet fellow fitly termed the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Lantern.” 
They bourgeon with the delicacy of that fretted compound 
of tutti frutti and frosted dew appropriately styled the 
‘‘ Starlit Gloaming "; or they greet us with the lazy waggery 
of the great tawny dishevel-headed prodigy called ‘* Old 
Sleepyhead.” On their first introduction they allure and 
arrest us with that low, deferential, comically serious pros- 
tration of their diminutive bodies which invariably accom- 


panies the vivacious *‘ Ohyo!”—Good-day! They snare and 
win us entirely by that even lower prostration which must, 
according to the Japanese code of etiquette, attend the slow, 
dulcet, Italian-sounding ‘“‘Sayonara!”—Good-by! And then 
they coax us into good-natured laughter (received in the 

ume spirit of courtesy) with extravagant sibilation or long 
in-drawn hiss, which is the universal method of politely giv- 
ing emphasis to an awed regard when they are personally 
addressed, And now I renew my appeal to the fair-minded 


observer, who will surely own that eventually the Wee 
Ones insinuate themselves, vi4 some rosy undreamt-of 
route, into the affections. If departure from Japan should 
be contemplated for any length of time, the traveller who 
would remain ‘“‘ heart whole and fancy free” must take 
warning. He positively must not allow his mind to dwell 
upon the Wee Ones of that archipelago of witcheries. 

I have already mentioned the good-fellowship that in the 
gladsome land of the Jap exists between sternest discipline 
and froliesome joyousness—odd twins! But be an eye- 
witness to the hand-in-hand intimacies of the people, and 
appreciate then what foils they are to one another—how 
fascinatingly incongruous they are—setting off (and delight- 
fully) one another's best features 

To the outer view there seems to be no shadow, and as 
yet there is none. These children—and the sportive little 
maidens in particular—are as putty in the hands of the dis- 
ciplinarian. Yet in the fond parent heart there is anxious 
thought for the future. A narrowed — of humbleness, 
resignation, and pitifully submissive obedience these little 
women must tread when, at painfully tender ages, they enter 
slavery. For there is an affaire de famille in which they 
have no voice; nor has religion any in it; it is a thraldom 
which handcuffs most of their natural desires, shackles their 
inclinations, and fetters their movements. It is called “‘ wed- 
lock.” Why not ‘‘ padlock”? From the firm compact that 
is welded about the bride by the nakedo (middleman), a trust- 
ed friend of her parents, she may never free herself on any 
provocation whatever. But her lord set | eject her from 
the matrimonial pale for a variety of small and a few great 
offences. The most common causes constitute the seven 
celebrated Confucian grounds for divorce. Through any of 
their seven avenues a man may pass out legally free of his 
fetters. These easy openings to liberty run, according to 
their importance and consequence, as follows: 

1. The husband may obtain a divorce should his wife dis- 
obey her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, or himself. 

2. If the wife fail to present him with offspring. 

8. If the wife incline, ever so slightly, towards fibidinous- 
ness. 

4. If the wife be of a jealous disposition. 

5. If the wife fall a victim to leprosy or any other incura- 
ble or obnoxious disease. 

6. Should the husband find the wife too loquacious, 

7. If the wife develop a propensity for thieving. 

The ceremonious maze through which the ostentatious, 
self-sufficient groom and his modest, fearful little bride enter 
the portal of the inequitable court of compacts, with their 
one-sided agreement—necessarily so, or it could not be Jap- 
anese—consists of countless puttings on and as many ae 
off of graceful kimonos, of the drinking together by bride 
and groom of nine dainty little lacquered ~—_ of saki, and 
of the registrar of the Ku's transferring the bride’s address 
from her old home to that of her father-in-law. Here, as 
Sir Edwin Arnold says, ‘‘she will henceforth become her 
lord’s constant body-servant, and the humble attendant of 
his mother, who might make life a hell for her, and who 
simply seldom does, because Japanese natures are so much 
better than Japanese systems; and so for the most part the 
little brown people get on very well together.” 

Perhaps, however, the best and clearest idea of the super- 
human sacrifice for which the innocent little petticoated 
darlings of Japan are trained from infancy can be gleaned 
from Mr Basil Hall Chamberlain's explicit translation of the 
difficult Onna Daigaku—" The Greater Learning for Women” 
—a treatise by the tried, trusted,and blindly followed moralist 
Kaibara. Which lines, be it remembered, with their demand 
for a sacrificial death and burial of female self, are not 
lightly taught, superficially learned, or easily forgotten, but 
spring readily to the lips of old and young, and are worn 
within the heart of the dutiful wife as a priceless jewel. 


“THE GREATER LEARNING FOR WOMEN.” 


‘* Seeing that it is a girl's destiny on reaching womanhood 
to go to a new home and live in submission ine father-in- 
law and mother-in-law, it is even more incumbent upon her 
than it is on a boy to receive with all reverence her parents’ 
instructions, Should her parents, through excess of tender- 
ness, allow her to grow up self-willed, she will infallibly 
show herself capricious in her husband’s house, and thus 
alienate his affection, while, if her father-in-law be a man of 
correct principles, the gir) will find the yoke of these princi- 
ples intolerable; she will hate and decry her father-in-law, 
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and the end of these domestic dissensions will be her dis- 
missal from her husband's house, and the covering of herself 
with ignominy. Her parents, forgetting the faulty educa- 
tion they gave her, may, indeed, lay all the blame on the 
father-in-law, But they will be in error; for the whole 
disaster should rightly be attributed to the faulty education 
the girl received from her parents. 

**More precious in a woman is a virtuous heart than a 
face of eee The vicious woman's heart is ever excited. 
She glares wild! und her; she vents her anger on others; 
her words are harsh, and her accent vulgar. When she 
speaks it is to set herself above others, to upbraid others, to 
envy others, to be puffed up with individual pride, to jeer 
at others, to outdo others—all things at variance with the 
way in which a woman should walk. The only qualities 
that befit a woman are gentle obedience, chastity, mercy, 
and quietness. . 

‘*From her earliest youth a girl should observe the line of 
demarcation separating women from men; and never, even 
for an instant, should she be allowed to hear or see the least 
pos y. The ¢ustoms of antiquity did not allow men 
and women to sit in the same apartment, to keep their 
wearing apparel in the same place, to bathe in the same 

lace, or to transmit to each other anything from hand to 

and. A woman going abroad at night must in all cases 
carry a lighted lamp; and (not to speak of strangers) she 
must observe a certain distance in her relations even with 
her husband and with her brethren In our days the women 
of the lower classes, ignoring ali rules of this nature, behave 
themselves disorderly; they contaminate their reputation, 
bring down reproach upon the heads of their parents and 
brethren, and spend their whole lives in an unprofitable 
manner. Is not this truly lamentable? It is written like- 
wise, in the ‘ Lesser Learning,’ that a woman must form no 
friendship and no intimacy except when ordered to do so 
by her parents or the ‘middleman.’ Even at the peril of her 
life mast she harden her heart like rock or metal, and ob- 
serve the rules of propriety. 

‘In China marriage is called returning, for the reason 
that a woman must consider her husband’s home as her 
own, and that when she marries she is therefore returning 
to her own home. However low and needy np be her 
husband’s position, she must find no fault with him, but 
consider the poverty of the household which it has pleased 
Heaven to give her as the ordering of an unpropitious fate. 
The sage of old taught that, once married, she must never 
leave her husband's house. Should she forsake the ‘way’ 
and be divorced, shame shall cover her till her latest hour. 
A woman once married and then divorced has wandered 
from the ‘way,’ and is covered with the greatest shame, 
even if she should enter into a second union with a nian of 
wealth and position. 

**It is the chief duty of a girl living in the parental house 
to practise filial piety towards her father and mother. But 
after marriage her chief duty is to honor her father-in-law 
and her mother-in-law—to honor them beyond her own 
father and mother, to love and reverence them with all 
ardor, and to tend them with all practice of filial piety. 
While thou honorest thine own parents, think not lightly of 
thy father-in-law. Never should a woman fail, night and 
morning, to pay her respects to her father-in-law and her 
mother-in-law. Never should she be remiss in performing 
any task they may require of her. With all reverence must 
she carry out, and never rebel against, her father-in law’s 
commands. On every point must she inquire of her father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, and abandon herself to their di- 
rection. Even if thy father-in-law and mother-in-law be 
pleased to hate and vilify thee, be not angry with them, and 
murmur not. If thou carry piety towards them to the ut- 
most limits, and minister to them in all sincerity, it cannot 
be but that they will end by becoming friendly to thee. 

** A woman has no particular lord. She must look to her 
husband as her lord, and must serve him with al! worship 
and reverence, not despising or thinking lightly of him. The 

eat life-long duty of a woman is obedience. Iu her deal- 
ngs with her husband, both the expression of her counte- 
nance and the style of her address should be courteous, hum- 
ble, conciliatory, never peevish and intractable, never rude 
and arrogant; that should be a woman’s first and chiefest 
care, hen the husband issues his instructions, the wife 
must never disobey them. In doubtful cases she should 
inquire of her husband, and obediently follow bis commands. 
If ever her husband should inquire of her, she should an- 
swer to the point—to answer in a careless fashion were a 
mark of rudeness. Should her husband be roused at any 
time to anger, she must obey him with fear and trembling, 
and not set herself up against him in anger and disputatious- 
ness. A woman should look on her husband as if he were 
Heaven itself, and never weary of thinking how she may 
yield to her husband, and thus escape celestial castigation. 

‘* As brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are the brothers 
and sisters of a woman’s husband, they deserve all her rev- 
erence. Should she lay herself open to the ridicule and dis- 
like of her husband’s kindred, she would offend her parents- 
in-law, and do harm even to herself; whereas, if she lives on 
good terms with them, she will likewise rejoice the hearts 
of her parents-in-law Again, she should cherish and be in- 
timate with the wife of her husband’s elder brother—yea, 
with special warmth of affection should she reverence her 
husband's elder brother and her husband’s elder brother's 
wife, esteeming them as she does her own elder brother and 
elder sister. 

** Let her never even dream of jealousy. If her husband 
be dissolute, she must expostulate with him, but never either 
vent or nurse her anger If her jealousy be extreme, it will 
render her countenance frightful and her accents repulsive, 
and can only result in completely alienating her husband 
from her and making her intolerable in his eyes. Should 
her husband act ill and unreasonably, she must compose her 
countenance and soften her voice to remonstrate with him , 
and if he be angry and listen not to the remonstrance, she 
must wait over a season, and then expostulate with him 
again when his heart is softened. Never set thyself up 
oo thy husband with harsh features and a boisterous 
voice. 

“A woman should be circumspect and sparing in her use 
of words; and never, even for a passing moment, should she 
slander others or be guilty of untruthfulness. Should she 
ever hear calumny, she should keep it to herself and repeat 
it to none; for it is the retailing ‘of calumny that disturbs 
the harmony of kinsmen and ruins the peace of families. 

“A woman must ever be on the alert, and keep a strict 
watch over her conduct. In the morning she must rise 
early, and at night go late to rest. Instead of sleeping in 
the middle of the day, she must be intent on the duties of 
her household, and must not weary of weaving, sewing, and 
spinning. Of tea and wine she must not drink over-much, 
nor must she feed her eyes aud ears with theatrical per- 
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formances, ditties, and ballads. To temples (whether Shinto 
or Buddhist) and other like ee oe 

people, she should go but sparingly she 
has reached the age of conn £ 

‘She must not let herself be led away by mediums and 
divineresses and enter into an irreverent familiarity with 
the gods, neither should she be constantly occupied in pray- 
ing. If only she satisfactorily perform her duties as a 
human being, she may let prayer alone without ceasing to 
enjoy the Divine protection. 

**In her capacity of wife she must keep her husband’s 
household in proper order. If the wife be evil and profli- 
gate, the house is ruined. In ae she must avoid 
extravagance, and both with regard to food and raiment 
must act according to her station in life, and never give 
way to luxury and pride. 

“While young, must avoid the intimacy and famil- 
jiarity of her husband's kinsmen, comrades, and retainers, 
ever strictly adhering to the rule of separation between the 
sexes; and on no account whatever should she enter into 
correspondence with a young man. Her personal adorn- 
ments and the color and pattern of her garments should be 
unobtrusive. It suffices for her to be neat and cleanly in 
her person and in her wearing apparel. It is wrong in her, 
by an excess of care, to obtrude herself on other people’s 
notice. Only that which is suitable should be practised. 

“She must not selfishly think first of her own parents, 
and — secondly of her husband's relations. At New-Year, 
on the Five Festivals; and on other like occasions she should 
first pay her respects to those of her husband’s house, and 
then to her own parents. Without her husband’s per- 
mission she must go nowhere; neither should she make any 
gifts on her own responsibility. 

** As a woman rears up posterity not to her own parents, 
but to her father-in-law and mother-in-law, she must value 
the latter even more than the former, and tend them with all 
filial piety. Her visits, also, to the paternal house should be 
rare after marriage. Much more then, with regard to other 
friends, should it generally suffice for her to send a message 
to inquire after their health. Again, she must not be filled 
with pride at the recollection of the <a of her parental 
house, and must not make it the subject of her conversa- 
tions. 

‘*However many servants she may have in her employ, it 
is a woman’s duty not to shirk the trouble of attending to 
everything herself. She must sew her father-in-law’s and 
mother-in-law’s garments, and make ready their food. Ever 
attentive to the requirements of her husband, she must fold 
his clothes and dust his rug, rear his children, wash what is 
dirty, be constantly in the midst of her household, and never 
go abroad but of necessity, 

“Her treatment of her handmaidens will 
spection. These low and aggravating girls have had no 
proper education. They are stupid, obstinate, and vulgar 
in their speech. When anything in the conduct of their 
mistress’s husband or parents-in-law crosses their wishes, 
they fill her ears with their invectives, thinking thereby to 
render her a service. But any woman who should listen to 
this gossip must beware of the heart-burnings it will be sure 
to breed. Easy is it by reproaches and disobedience to lose 
the love of those who, like a woman’s marriage connections, 
were all originally strangers; and it were surely folly, b 
believing the prattle of a servant-girl, to diminish the af- 
fection of a — father-in-law and mother-in-law. Ifa 
servant-girl be altogether too loquacious and bad, she should 
8 ily be dismissed; for it is by the gossip of such persons 
that occasion is given for the troubling of the harmony of 
kinsmen and the disordering of a household. Again, in her 
dealings witi: those low people, a woman will find many 
things to disapprove of. But if she be forever reproving 
and scolding, and spend her time in bustle and anger, her 
household will be in a continual state of disturbance, When 
there is real wrong-doing, she should occasionally notice it, 
and os out the path of amendment, while lesser faults 
should be quietly dismissed without anger. While in her 
heart she bose per eae her subordinates’ weaknesses, she 
must outwardly admonish them with all strictness to walk 
in the paths of propriety, and never allow them to fall into 
idleness. If any is to be succored, let her not be grudging 
of her money; but she must not foolishly shower down her 
gifts on such as merely please her individual caprice, but 
are unprofitable servants. 

“The five worst maladies that afflict the female mind are 
indocility, discontent, slander, jealousy, and silliness. With- 
out any doubt, these five maladies infest sevén or eight out 
of every ten women, and it is from these that arises the in- 
feriority of women to men. A woman should cure them b 
self-inspection and self-reproach. The worst of them all, 
and the parent of the other four, is silliness. Woman's na- 
ture is passive. This passiveness, being of the nature of the 
night, isdark. Hence, as viewed from the standard of man’s 
nature, the foolishness of woman fails to understand the du- 
ties that lie before her very eyes, perceives not the actions 
that will bring down blame upon her own head, and com- 
prehends not even the things that will bring down calami- 
ties on the heads of her husband and children. Neither 
when she blames and accuses and curses innocent persons, 
nor when, in her jealousy of others, she thinks to set up 
herself alone, does she see that she is her own enemy, es- 
tranging others and incurring their hatred. Lamentable 
errors! Again, in the education of her children her blind 
affection induces an erroneous system. Such is the stupid- 
ity of her character that it is incumbent on her, in every 
particular, to distrust herself and to obey ber husband. 

“We are told that it was the custom of the ancients on 
the birth of a female child to let it lie on the floor for the 
space of three days. Even in this may be seen the likening 
of the man to Heaven and of the woman to Earth ; and the 
custom should teach a woman how necessary it is for her in 
everything to yield to her husband the first, and to be her- 
self content with a second place; to avoid pride, even if 
there be in her actions aught deserving praise; and, on the 
other hand, if she — in aught and incur blame, to 
wend her way through difficulty and amend the fault, 
and so conduct herself as not again to lay herself open to 
censure ; to endure without anger and indignation the jeers 
of others, suffering such things with patience and humility. 
If a woman act thus, her conjugal relations cannot but 
harmonious and enduring, and her household a scene of 
peace and concord. 

‘Parents! teach the foregoing maxims to your daughters 
from their tenderest years! Copy them out from time to 
time, that they may read and never forget them! Better 
than garments and divers vessels which the fathers of the 
present day so lavishly bestow upon their daughters when 
giving them away in marriage, were it to teach them thor- 
oughly these precepts, which would guard them as a pre- 
cious jewel throughout their lives. How true is that 
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saying, ‘A man knoweth how to spend a million pieces of 
money in marrying off his daughter, but knoweth not how 
to spend a hundred thousand in bringing up his child!’ 
Such as have daughters must lay this well to heart.” 


And no one sojourning a single week in Japan will deny 
that the Onna Das has been laid ‘* well to heart ””—both 
the good and the evil of it. Isay the good and the evil; for 
a@ woman can no more dispute the many good points of ‘‘ The 
Greater Learning for Women ” than she can repress the flush 
of exasperation at its many and severe injustices. As re- 

rds the filial piety, several times refe to in the Onna 

igaku, it has been pronounced the virtue par excellence of 
both China and Japan. Of this virtue the same lucid writer 
from whom I have just borrowed the translation of the 
Onna Daigaku says, in his really invaluable pages entitled 
“Things Japanese ”: *‘ From it springs loyalty, which is but 
the childlike obedience of a subject to the Emperor, who is 
regarded, in Chinese phrase, as ‘the father and mother of 
his people.’ On these two fundamental virtues the whole 
fabric of society is reared. , According|y, one of the gravest 
dangers to Japan at the present time arises from the sudden 
importation of our less patriarchal Western ideas on these 
points. The traditional basis of morality is sapped. There 
are no greater favorites with the people of Japan than the 
‘Four-and-Twenty Paragons of Filial Piety’ (Nija-shi Ko), 
whose quaint acts of virtue Chinese legend relates. Forin- 
stance, one of the Paragons had a cruel step-mother, who was 
very fond of fish. Never repining at her harsh treatment of 
him, he lay down naked on the frozen surface of the lake. 
The warmth of hts body melted a hole in the ice, at which 
two carp came up to breathe, These he caught and set be- 
fore his step-motber. Another Paragon, though of tender 
years avd having a delicate skin, insisted on sleeping un- 
covered at night, in order that the mosquitoes might fasten 
on him alone, and allow his parents to slumber undisturbed. 
A third, who was very poor, determined to bury his own 
child alive, in order to have more food wherewith to sup- 
port his aged mother, but was rewarded by Heaven with the 
discovery of)a vessel filled with gold, on which the whole 
family lived happily ever after. A fourth, who was of 
the female sex, enabled her father to escape, while she clung 
to the jaws of the tiger which was about to devour him. 
But the drollest of all is the story of Roraishi. This Para- 
gon, though seventy years old, used to dress in baby’s clothes 
and spraw! about upon the floor. His object was piously to 
delude his parents, who were really over ninety years of age, 
into the idea that they could not be so very old, after all, 
seeing that they still had such a puerile son.” 

One naturally thinks of parents who would submit to 
being male the fetiches of such monstrous immolations as 
selfish, crucl, inhuman, and mercilessly exacting. Never- 
theless, such a reading of the situation is not even nearly 
correct. Japanese parents are devoted to their children, 
tender of them to a fault. They have not a realizing sense 
of the cost, while they quite over-estimate the value of these 
sacrifices. They would be terrified at any remission of the 
supposed duties, and would become at once apprebensive of 
a dangerous future for the neglectful ones. This is easily 
comprehended when we remember that the parents were 
nurtured upon that same tough diet of obedience which they 
now purvey for the younger generation. Hence the doc- 
trines of compliant submission taught throughout the length 
and breadth of the picturesque home of the bamboo and 
fragrant cradle of the lotus. 

As Mr. Chamberlain truthfully says: ‘‘No text in the 
Bible raises so much prejudice here against Christianity as 
that which commands a man to leave his father and mother 
and cleave to his wife. ‘There you see it,’exclaims the 
anti-Christian Japanese, pointing to the passage. ‘I always 
said it was an immoral mag ed “ 

But with all the filial devotion expected and received, 
with all the self-abnegation indoctrinated and practised, 
with all the submissiveness demanded of the baby maidens, 
despite their pitiable wide-eyed surprise and giggling inno- 
cent incredulity when first told of their amazing inferiority 
to an hour-old brother, there is not the faintest evidence of 
serfdom inside the smiling, hospitable shai (sliding door). 
Indeed, if robbed of every other witchery, the rising genera- 
tion of Japan would still charm us with its irrepressible, 
quaint gladsomeness. 

Great writers and humble writers have introduced this 
subject—often entirely foreign to their themes—into papers 
or books of Nipponiana. One well-known admirer paused 
with his busy pen to wreathe them in this tribute: ‘‘ Japan- 
ese children they allow to be most taking, with their grave 
little demure ways, their old-fashioned airs, their almost pre- 
ternatural propriety of conduct. We shall see hundreds of 
small children, not more than five or six years of age, carry- 
ing, fast asleep on their shoulders, the baby of the house- 
hold, its tiny smooth brown head swinging hither and 
thither with every movement of its small nurse, who walks, 
runs, sits or jumps, flies kites, plays hop-scotch, and fishes 
for frogs in the gutter, totally oblivious of that infantile 
charge, whether sles ing or waking. If no young sister 
or brother be available, the husband, the uncle, the father or 

randfather hitches on his back the baby, who is, happily, 

rom his birth, preternaturally good and contented. e€ 

doctrine of original sin seems absolutely confuted by the 
admirable behavior of Japanese children; they never seem 
to do any mischief.” 

It is almost universally asserted, I know, that Japanese 

arents love their male offspring more tenderly than their 
Fittle daughters, but the closest observation of many large 
and small families has not convinced me of the truth of this 
assertion. I do not believe that real affection for either 
differs on the score of sex. The male child may be more 
welcome for a variety of reasons. If, for instance, he pokes 
his bridgeless button of a nose into a household of affluence, 
he may inherit the hoarded yens and the wealth of garnered 
art treasures that families of opulence almost invariably and 
justly pride themselves upon. This, through Lag aregagr 
of the Japanese customs, a female child rarely does. On 
the other hand, if the entrée of the boy be into a bungalow 
of poverty, or one of only medium comforts, he may really 
be more welcome, and he may seem to be better loved. A 
reason for this storied preference is quickly perceived. 
Japanese fathers and mothers bear in mind that no matter 
how precious the dainty, petite daughter is, they must, 
when she reaches a certain tender age, part with her for 
ever and aye. The busy needle that has for years fashioned 
all theiy garments will then be plied for the benefit of a 
husband aod his entire family. The faithful little browu 
hands that have swept in the old home, dusted, washed, 
cooked, and served at meals— which last service even the 
daughters of the upper classes frequently perform as & 

of filial devotion—will all too soon be the patient, will- 
ing painstakers at another Aidashi side. The male child, on 
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the contrary, is to J parents a comfort which abides 
while life endures; for a never-failing custom of the country 
places all the cares with which encumbers the elders 
upon the shoulders of the sons, and these burdens the sons 
take up cheerfully and with reverence. 


REUNION AT THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 
CLUB. 


Ts first meeting this season of the Women’s University 
Club in its new qilarters, at the Berkeley Ladies’ Ath- 
letic Club, was as pleasantly social and informal as is charac- 
teristic of all the association’s regular monthly teas. The 
members and their guests received a cordial welcome from the 
officers and hospitality committee, and were treated to some 
good vocal music, bright talk, and a dainty tea served from 
a well-appointed table presided over by a Vassar graduate, 
granddaughter of the venerated Mrs. Lucretia Mott. 

The new club-room is large and inviting, and offers a most 
attractive resting-place or rendezvous for the members; 
every care has been taken to give it an air of homelike com- 
fort, the divans, easy-chairs, screens, and other articles of 
furniture having been chosen with this end in view. The 
prevailing colors are olive and dark blue, the open fireplace 
decorated with tiles of delicate olive green forming a chee 
centre piece; the table loaded with papers and periodicals 
and the low well-filled bookcases give an atmosphere of 
culture and refinement, the cut flowers arranged loosely in 
jars and bowls lend their own charm, while the etchings, 
photographs, and cabinets stored with fine porcelain add 
the artistic element. 

The gathering was a typical one of this scholastic coterie, 
whose aim is purely social, it being intellectual or instructive 
only so far as the reunion of educated and refined women 
must always be elevating in its character and influence. 
When the formation of the club was being considered—it 
having been the outgrowth of much deliberation and discus- 
sion among college women as to how to make strangers, also 
college-bred women, feel somewhat at home in’ this great 
metropolis—it was finally decided that such persons, many 
of them pursuing some literary or professional bent, were 
more in need of social relaxation than lectures, art exhi- 
bitions, or like entertainment, and so the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club was inaugurated as a social rather than a literary 
organization, but the word social has always been taken in 
its broadest sense, and at the club’s teas have been intro- 
duced many features that would come under the heading of 
cultivation or liberal education. Various art collections have 
been shown, including that from the studio of Mr. J. Wells 
Champney, forth-coming literary work has been read before 
publication, music of the highest order furnished, and mem- 
bers and guests especially invited to meet such people as 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton, the Kendals, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Custer, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, and a number of others equally well known. 

The club was organized in the drawing-room of Barnard 
College, November 16, 1889, and there held its meetings 
until October of 1891, when it removed to the Manhattan 
Studio building on Fifth Avenue, and became incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. It remained in 
this spot until the recent change to its present rooms, which, 
its members hope, will be a home for some time to come. 

All women who are eligible for admission to the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz are eligible to membership in the 
Women’s University Club. Among its present members are 
graduates of Vassar College, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn-Mawr, 
Michigan University, Harvard Annex, and Girton, England, 
the list enrolling such names as Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, 
Dr. Emily L. Gregory, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Professor 
Achsah M. Ely Mrs. Jeannette Fine Spohr, Dr. Mary B. 
Damon, and Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell. ts president is Miss 
Helen Dawes Brown, of Vassar College, familiar to many 
readers as the author of the bright book Two College Girls, 
descriptive of life §t Vassar College, and a later work, The 
Petrie Estate,a New York story. 

Informal teas are given at the club-rooms on the last 
Saturday afternoon of each month from October to May, 
when members are at liberty to invite friends; there is a pre- 
scribed card of invitation, but this is generally made use of 
only in cases of formal solicitation, or when asked to meet 
some honored guest. « There is a special hospitality com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to provide for the comfort and 
pleasure of the members and guests. In addition to these 
regular teas, this year every Friday afternoon will be set 
apart as an appointed time for all who can-do so to drop in, 
and over a cup of tea have a little chat or discussion, thus 
helping to promote the prevailing esprit de corps. One 
member of the hospitality committee will always be on hand 
to look after the general welfare. The club parlor is acces- 
sible on week-days from nine in the morning to six at night. 

The club bas been called the Busy College Women’s 
Clearing-house for Calls. for it is there that most of the 
bright college women of New York and vicinity are brought 
together me kept in touch with each other's lives, and with 
the college world in general. 





— Miss Susan B. AntrHony shows little trace of advancing 
years in her manner end speech, although her voice begins 
to indicate her age and her figure is slightly bent. She 
speaks as fluently and directly as of yore, and utters her 
favorite theories with the vigor that marked her protests 
against masculine tyranny years ago. Yet she holds that to 
a married woman her home, her husband, and children con- 
stitute a profession, and asserts that had she herself married 
when she was sixteen she would never have taken up the 
cause of woman suffrage. On this she is still enthusiastic, 
and cherishes the conviction that all men are despots. ‘‘ My 
dear,” she said the other day to a young wife who timidly 
declared her husband to be exceptionally considerate, *‘ it 
is a remarkable fact that [never yet knew a wife whose own 
husband was not an exception.” 

—Miss Virginia Fair will probably be one of the richest 
women in America when her father’s death makes her heiress 
to his many millions. When she is twenty-five she will re- 
ceive the fortune of $1,500,000 left her by her mother. A 
few years = was extremely anxious to enter a sister- 
hood in the n Catholic Church, of which she is adevout 
member, but her family and friends dissuaded her from the 
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step. She is now nineteen years old, of rather short, plump 
figure and dark complexion, and is bright a’.d vivacious in 
conversation, 

—To Miss Jean Burnet, of New York city, has been 
awarded the new scholarship presented to the New York 
City Branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society by Mrs. 
John T. Williams in recognition of her successful entrance 
examinations and her high —— qualifications. 

—Mr. Charles Belmont Davis, the younger brother of 
Richard Harding Davis, has been for several years a suc- 
cessful journalist, and a contributor to the zines, his 
stories revealing a marked individuality. President Cleve- 
land has just appointed Charles Davis to fill the post of con- 
sul in Florence, The choice is felt to be a happy one by all 
who know Mr. Davis, and it is especially gratifying to 
Philadelphia, where L, Clarke Davis and his gifted wife, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, have long occupied a distinguished 
position in literary and social circles. 

—Among the inmates of the Louise Home, Mr. Corcoran’: 
asylum for indigent gentlewomen in Washington, D. C., is 
Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, the daughter of President Tyler, 
and for the ter period of his administration ‘‘the Lady of 
the White House.” Though considerably past the allotted 
threescore and ten, Mrs. Semple possesses a perfect set of 
teeth, and is without wrinkles, the color coming and geing 
in her smooth cheek like that cf a girl in her teens. Her 
outline is bold, but is softened by a frame-work of clus' 
ing silver ringlets, and her beautiful brown eyes, now almost 
sightless from an over-strain to the optic nerve, are con 
cealed by dark glasses. Mrs, Semple’s room is one of the 
most pleasant in the house. An open fire burns upon the 
hearth, plants bloom in the windows, and birds sing in a num- 
ber of gilt cages hanging about the apartment. She is fond 
of a quiet game of backgammon, and her acquaintances drop 
in of an afternoon and play with her, after which, leaning 
upon some friendly arm, she takes a stroll in one of the 
broad corridors with which the home is provided. 

—One of the few successful women designers of wall-paper 
in this country is Miss Lula B. George, formerly of Gales 
burg, Illinois, and now of New York. She is attached to one 
of the best-known wall-paper firms as a member of their 
corps of designers, and is noted as having drawn a Chinese 
azalea wall-paper of which there were sold nearly 300,000 
rolls. Miss George studied her profession at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in this city, and still continues her work there 
in night classes with the expectation of fitting herself to do 
the —— forms of wall decoration. 

—Miss Deborah Knox, a lineal descendant of old John 
Knox, the Scotch reformer, is proving her share in the powers 
of her ancestor by preaching in the country towns of eastern 
Connecticut and western Rhode Island. Her regular work 
is that of a school-mistress, and she teaches boys and girls in 
the village of Woodville, Rhode Island, on week-days, reserv- 
ing her sermons for Sunday. She is only nineteen years 
old, but she is said to a marvellous power over the 
rough country vex le about her home. She dates her cov 
version a year back, but ever since then she has been a sort 
of rural apostle, and she considers herself ‘‘ led ” to her pres 
ent work, and justified in it by her success. 

—A daughter of Theodore Hook is still living, and in great 
poverty. 

—The best of the few women indexers in Great Britain is 
Miss Nancy Bailey, who has had given her the imporjant 
task of indexing the Parliamentary debates, a work Mr. 
Stead individually considers more important than holding a 
seat in the House of Commons. Miss Bailey came from 
Shropshire to London a few years ago with the design of 
entering literary life, and on account of straitened circum- 
stances did what hack work she could until she drifted into 
indexing. In this line her perseverance and hard work have 
won her success, and she has no difficulty in securing as 
much employmcut as she desires. 

—The only woman filling an editorial chair in India is 
Miss Alice Goodall, who conducts the Simla Guardian. 

—The house on the Lake of the Four Cantons, occupied 
by Wagner when he composed Siegfried during his political 
exile in Switzerland, is now the home of the Baron and 
Baroness de Wartegg. The latter is probably better known 
to the public as Minnie Hauk. 





M. L.—A search fails to disclose the verse on Mrs. Carlyle to which you 
refer. Can you specify more definitely in what tion it appeared ? 

Mas, J. H. P.—Brown fs rather more fashionable than green, but you 
can have yess gous of the color most becoming to you. Terra-cotta, a 
red-brown shade, is very fashionable. The mixed tweeds will give you 
at the same time both the colors you like, and would be suitable for a 
young lady if made according to directions in New York Fashions of this 
number of the . Vieufia, zibeline, and sacking are aiso stylieh wool 
fabrics. One of these made like the design with five long points of trim- 
ming on the skirt is a good selection. cloth coat with 9! full ekirt 
reaching to the knee, and collarette edged with fur or braided, is the pop- 
ular garment for young ladies. Black coats are in great favor, also tan- 
color and terra-cotta. A Continental hat of felt, with velvet and feathers 
and some rosettes of cerixe satin, is in style. 

“Rowte.”—Make a low gat! of your white silk, with either 
manve or yellow velvet folds around the neck, going nare over the 
shoulders above puffed sleeves. Have a full gathered skirt with velvet 

irdle, and trim it with four large Louis Seize bows of velvet down the 

tside. Get a cerise-colored crépon dress edged with narrow bands of 
black fur for dancing-echool and card parties. Trim your pale blue dot- 
ted silk with raffles and puffed eleeves of black point d'esprit net. 

G. W. A.—Combine en eee, & terra-cotta cloth with your gray 
cloth gown. Insert panels each side, or else a front breadth to widen the 
skirt. Then make a collarette or fichu of the cloth edged with fur on the 
waist; the ends of the latter will cover the darts in the waist. 

C. M.—The watch is worn su: ied by a short chain from a brooch 
pinned on the chest or at the waist, as the wearer may fancy. Reddish- 
tan gloves of «iressed kid are still fashionable. 

A. L. H.—You can use black moiré revers for your dress, and make it 
by one of the designs illustrated on page 878 of £ No. 42, or else you 
can adopt the saguemiens given for tweed gowns in the New York Faseh- 


ions of this num 
Cc ble to give satisfactory sn; jones so far ahead 





. T. C.—It is im 
of time for a bridal outfit for next May. For travelling a dress of tweed, 
with a round hat of straw and a long ulster, or else one of the golf capes, 
will answer for the ocean voyage. A second better drese of crépon or 
other stylish wool, and some pretty shirt waists, should be added. A flan- 
nel wrapper is also necessary. 

Curistorure.—* Mrs. John Smith” can never be a signature in the cor- 
rect sense of the term. It is not accepted as a legal signature. The rea- 
son is that “ Mra. John” is a title, and not an actual name. When once 
this distinction becomes ‘ectly clear, this question will no longer come 
up. Mrs, Cleveland signs herself, “‘ Frances Foleom Cleveland,” not “ Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland,” though in her case, if ever, there might be an excuse 
for the latter. This instance also serves to illustrate the advantage of re- 
taining one’s maiden name as of one’s married name, and not com- 

letely swamping one’s identity as a Mra. Jobn or Mra. Henry. “Mra. 

ohn Smith” has its place on the visiting-card, but not at the end of a 

rsonal or official communication. Your other question had a reply in 

jast week's answers, 

A Sussoutper.—Bright red will be more worn than darker shades. 
Brown, grecn, terra-cotta, and corn-flower biue are fashionable colors for 
street sults for the winter. 





FAMILIAR TALKS ON HOME 
DECORATION. 
BY CLARE BUNCE, 
rHE TREATMENT OF WALLS 
y' ARS ago, before the present revival of 
lecorative art had’ made an impression 
on more than theartistic few, pleasant rooms, 
delightful rooms, harmonious rooms, were 
seldom seen, and curious theories as to what 
was handsome held full sway A certain 


of cold gray or glazed white and 
gilt papers was considered essential in every 
parlor Heavy, dark, 


fixed styl 


drawing-room of 


dreary, meaningless things were placed upon 
library walls; a peculiar heavy red paper 
known as velvet paper was the height of el- 
egance for the dining-room 
and the bedrooms were 
either much gilded or strewn 
with impossible flowers of 
crud staring color To 
day we have outgrown all 
that. We have read many 
work ipon decorative art 
we have studied, more ot 
less, the principles of design, 
and we have turned our 
shocked backs upon an ig 
norant past jut we have 
not yet learned the lesson 
entire, nor yet progreased so 
far that we can trust our 


selves in the presence of 


novelties, which, while dif 
ferent, are scarcely less ob 
jectionable than the old 
time horrors from which we 


have turned 
There 


latest thing 


way 
madam, is the 
said one of our 


leading dealers, as he dis 
played some glaring design 
in wall-papers : and if such 














UmBrRELLA-CaseE. 


For design and deacription see No. VII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Lounce Rue.—({See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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things as it can gain any vogue, we have 
need to cease prating about cultivated taste, 
and to hide our diminished heads. Crude, 
staring, vivid, and on it a design in bright 
reds and yellows, it was offered an intelligent 
public as the last triumph of the paper- 
maker’s art; and, sadder still to say, it sold 


room. The walls provide the perfect back- 
ground that displays the rest, and-in so do- 
ing do all their part. Whether they should 
be light of tone or dark, whether they should 
be treated with dado and with frieze or sim- 
ply hung for their entire height, depends 
upon the room itself, its situation, its use, 











Krrcuen HoLtperR with CRocHET 
LINING 
For design and description see No, X VIL. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





and the objects with which it will be fur- 


in sufficient quantity to warrant its being, 
nished. But the fundamental fact remains 


despite the shudder it must cause the indi- 
vidual of trained or 
even partly trained 


eye. That oldest 
and most virulent 
of the enemies of 


good taste and good 
judgment, love of 
novelty and longing 
for change, is at 





2+ yp / B , Yo NSN Tra Cozy. 
eft tel y } be ’ For pattern, design, and description see No. XVL. 
ar | ke 4 Z . ld ; on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—EmBrompERED Cover ror Prx-Cusnion, Fis. 1. 
Fu. Size. 








work among us still, and is 
busy doing all the mischief 
that it can 

Good designs and good col- 
ors are made in plenty, and 
there is no reason why our 
walls should fail of being taste- 
ful, if nothing more. But if 
the laws which govern decora- 
tive art are forgotten or over- 
looked, we can fail as com- 
pletely to-day as in the time 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Cross-Stitcw PaTrerns 
FOR Baa, Fra. 1. 


when such things were less 
considered and little under- 
stood. Fashion is active and 


busy now, as it has ever been, 
and its cry is always the same 
—change, change, forever 
change. If we heed its insis- 
tence on all its pranks, home 
ceases to be home, and 
becomes instead the synonyme 
for turmoil and for ceaseless 
upheaval, such as is destruc 
tive to all peace. 

The principle that underlies 
all successful treatment of 
walls is the simple one of mak 
ing them warm, pleasant, har- 
monizing tones that serve as 
foils to all else, and are never 
aggressive in themselves. Pic- 
tures, furniture, choice bits of 
Saience, and even we ourselves 
make up the decoration of the 


so00n 





Fig. 1.—Dvusrer Bae orn CATCH-ALL WITH 
Cross-Stitcn EmpromweEry.—See Figs. 2 


Fig. 1.—Pin-Cusnion with Emsrormerep Cover. 
and 3,—(For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. ] 


See Fig. 2.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


the same for all, except such few rooms as 
will be noted hereafter, and which call for a 
treatment that is all their own. 

High ceilings, which are happily less ad- 
mired than a few years back—for they ef- 
fectually prevent all sense of coziness—are 
improved by dividing the wall with a dado 
and a frieze. Low ceilings, on the other 
hand, require the walls to be as little broken 
as is consistent with effective treatment, 
which rule, being only an application of the 
well-known fact that horizontal lines dimin- 
ish and vertical lines increase height, might 
easily be remembered and less often ignored 
than it is. 

On a recent visit, in one of the apartment- 
houses of our town the drawing-room was 
small, its ceiling was low, but it possessed 
two good windows, and opened 
through a curtained arch into a room 
beyond. Rightly treated, it might 
have been a bijou of a place. But the 
wall-paper was gorgeous and large in s 
pattern; there was a dado of more 
than usual height, and an ample frieze, 
so that the two seemed crowding out 
the wall-paper and struggling to as- 
sert themselves, to the detriment of 
the pictures, of the general furnishing, 
and of the comfort of the occupants. 
Whenever one’s eye fell upon the wall, 
there came a disturbed and uncomfort- 
able sense of crush, and a feeling that 
the unhappy middle space was crying 
out to be allowed its own proper di- 
mensions, and sufficient expansion to 
uphold the dignity that was its right. 
Yet the owners are people of means, 
possess fine pictures, some good books, 
and other evidences of cultivated taste. 
They are simply the victims of fush- 
ion’s decrees, and a dado and frieze 
they must have, let the consequences 
be what they may. 

Wainscoting is the best possible 

foundation for the walls of halls, din- 








EMBROIDERED Hassock. 
For designs and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Crocaer Strrcm ror Otrve Strive or Louner Rvs, Fie. 1. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dancine-cLass oR Party Frocks ror Giris From 10 To 14 
YEars OLD.—[See Figs. 3 and 4. } 
For pattervs and description see Nos. VIII. and XI. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ing-rooms, and libraries, if not for other 
rooms, but as fine wood is costly it is far 
less often seen in these days than when our 
forests were ricland well grown. The best 
substitute that we have at this time is a good 
substantial chair-rail with a dado darker than 
the main wall above, but all divisions that 
become wall-paper borders are a mistake. A 
wall treated with such would be better by 
far with only the paper proper and a frieze, 
deeper or less deep according to the height 
of the wall 

The present style declares against dados of 
all sorts for drawing-rooms and for bed 
rooms, and calis for simpler treatment, in 
which edict fashion is nearer right than it 
often gets. The chair-rail had its origin in 
protection for the wall, as its name implies, 
and in the room of formil use, or in the 
sleeping apartment, serves little purpose. A 
very charming finish for a dado, or an am 
plification of the chair-rail rather, which is 
peculiarly good in the living-room, is a nar- 
row ledge or shelf carried round the entire 
room, on which books may stand, the work- 
basket be placed, or here and there be set a 
bit of honest Delft. A woman of original 
mind, whe has her country sitting-room so 
treated, has used Madagascar grass cloth in 
dull-colored vertical stripes below, and blue- 

reen cartridge-paper above. The effect is 
Gelichtful in the extreme, yet the cost was 
small, and similar things might be done again 
and again. Conventionality and timidity 
are responsible for many uninteresting homes. 
A little knowledge of principles combined 
with greater boldness would bring about de- 
lightful results 

Roughened plaster painted in flat warm 





Fig. 4—Back or Frock Fie. 2. 


tone makes a striking wall for either a din- 
ing-room, library, or hall, and is so beautiful 
as well as simple that it deserves wide use. 
Flat-toned washes too can be made to give 
charming results; and stencilling, that old, 
old art, has almost no limit to its possibilities 
when applied to walls. In the home of a 
leading artist whose work is familiar to all 


it has been used with rare effect, and as the 
work is_all amateur it can easily be intro- 
duced into manya home. The new walls of 
the sleeping-rooms, in place of being left the 
staring horrors of white that they ordinarily 
are, were tinted with simple kalsomine in 
warm rich tones, and both dado and frieze 
were made by stencilling quaint Oriental 
figures with a darker tone, 





Fig. 8.—Bacx or Frock Fie. 1. 


The variety of wall hangings which the 
dealers show would seem at first sight to in- 
clude all possible styles of decoration, and to 
make choice a simple thing. But a close ex- 
amination of their wares reveals so many 
fallacies, and betrays so clearly the fact that 
most of them consult fashion in place of 
worth, that unless one has fixed principles 
on which to build, confusion is apt to follow. 

Printed burlap is one of the things highly 
commended for libraries and dining-rooms, 
and stamped satin for drawing-rooms, but it 
is doubtful if either one is adaptable to many 
homes. The former is excellent as to theory 
and foundation color, but in most instances 
is spoiled by the very stamping that is sup- 
posed to give it value. Over-brilliant and 
crude color is used, green is seen in many de- 
signs, and gold is unsparingly used, so that an 
admirable hanging is injured by lack of judg- 
ment and true taste. The latter, while it is 
not open to such objections, has an aggres- 
sive shining surface that is hard and metal- 
lic in place of soft and subdued as a wall 
should be. In some few rooms reserved for 
formal evening occasions and for such as 
require elaborate dress it may serve passa- 
bly well, but in any room of a simple home 
it is utterly out of place, and I doubt that 
even for a drawing-room of white and gold 
it is as good as some other less brilliant sur- 
face would be found to be. 

For dining-rooms and libraries leather-pa- 
per is admirable, and in its better styles can- 
not be outdone either as a covering for the 
main hal! above a wainscot or as a dado in 
conjunction with some paper of lighter 


weight. Relief-paper, too, is 
good for the dado of these 
two rooms, as well as the lin- 
crusta- Walton that is so wide- 
ly Known. But no one of 
them all makesa better show- 
ing than a —— block-pa- 
per applied to the wall with- 
out seams, its width making 
the dado’s height, and after- 
wards painted a deep warm 
color well suited to the room. 
In one fine house not far from 
this city are dados of almost 
all sorts and many lavish de- 
signs, but the reception-room, 
which was so treated with a 
deep red brown, was as strik- 
ing and indeed more satisfac- 
tory than many of the more 
prs’ Bore and ong rooms. 

Matting of the plain unfig- 
ured Japanese sort makes a 
most satisfactory dado for a 
hall, a library, or a dining- 
room, and deserves to be far 
better known and more gen- 
erally used than it is. It is 
not costly, it is handsome, 
and if selected of the right 
sort it wears admirably well. 
It may be stretched along 
the wall without joigts, its 
width making the depth, and 
be held in place by nails driv- 
en with great care, but a se- 
ries of panels divided and fin- 
ished with narrow moulding 
is better by far. In the for- 
mer case only the most skilled 
workman will succeed, and a 
slight bulge in the centre is 
apt to make itself seen, but 
when used in panels it can 
be easily and readily applied. 
Indeed, it can be made of even more general 
service, and be used upon the main walls of 
the hall above wainscoting of wood, if one 
is so minded, and has a house that departs 
from the conventional in allowing more than 
a mere entranceway or strip of space. The 
very house in which the stencilled walls 
make such charming bedrooms has a large 
square hall wainscoted with yellow pine, 
with beamed ceiling of the same, and the main 
wall of natural-ecolored matting panels fin- 
ished with a deep frieze above, the effect of 
which is delightful in the extreme. The 
peculiar green-white of the straw serves as a 
perfect back ground for the rare etchings, the 
warm yellow-toned wood gives a sense of 
stability, and the graceful frieze fitly finishes 
the whole and serves to separate the ceiling 
from the wall. 

Subdued olive, brown, or red in any tone 
best suited to the hangings and furnishings 
of the rooms will be found good when pic- 
tures are to be hung, provided only conven- 
tional and not aggressive figures be used 





Fig. 1.—Cioak wirn Care ror GIRL 
FRoM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pat- 
tern-sheet Supplemert. 
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VELVETEEN CosTUME. 


For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Cartridge- paper which shows only the 
plain tint is as nearly good as can be, but ag 
many object to its sameness, self-figured pa- 
pers are shown, with perhaps here and there 
a bit of gold, that are almost if not quite as 
good, and that suit better the popular taste. 

Bedroom papers are among the best the 
dealers offer, and there is less difficulty in 
getting satisfactory design and color. Here 
pictures are not so often hung; the walls oft- 
en become part of the decorative sclieme 
in place of a mere foil for other things. 

A flowered paper, for example, showing 
tender, sweet, wild roses scattered over a 
creamy ground, with a deep frieze in har 
monizing design, and a ceiling-paper carry- 
ing out the same colors and motive in 
lighter tints and less pronounced design, 
makes the foundation of a charming young 
girls room. The furniture is all white 
enamel, picked out in gold, and the hangings 
combine pale yose pink with cream white 
The whole makes a picture of itself and is 
perfect in its way. 


Fig. 2.—Coat ror Boy From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. '! 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pat- 
3 wet Supplement. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccese, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrbes, Sold by druggists in every part of the | 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,) 
YOUNG MOTHERS 

should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand | 
1 supply of Gail Borden Eagle brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. 
It has stood the t for thirty years, As a foud for 
infants it has no equal. —[Adp.| 

Sopentor to Vaseline and Cacambers, Créme Simon, 
mary vas for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections t whitene a the ekin. J. | 
Sy ¥,18 rue Grange Bartell e, Parle, Panx & Titvous, } 
New York. Draggists Pert umers, Fancy-guods stores. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
i Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
mt Soluble. 


Gc NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
| costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


— Latest United 
Food Report. 


States Government 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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Practically your choice of any 
American periodical FREE. 


We have —— investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish- 
en advantage of it ourselves. 
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Ex Post Master New York City. 
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The lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite 
Their complete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.” —W, Y, 
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A. AVantine& 


' 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, 7 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, 
and INIA GOODS. on 


877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAPANESE KIMONO 


Or Native Dresses 


Made specially for us in fashionable shades of 


yellow, pink, light blue, red, and white, and | 


exquisitely embroidered in Gold and Silk for 


TEA GOWNS, 
MORNING WRAPPERS, etc. 


Fine Kaiki Silk, - $12.00 
Fine Silk Crepe, - $13.50 


Including embroidered and fringed obi or sash. 


Sent by express, prepaid, to all parts. Mail 
orders receive prompt attention. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogues mailed free. 








On Our Second Floor 


Misses’ and Children’s Coats for 
School Wear this Winter. 

Misses’ and Children’s Dresses; 
Ladies’ Tea Gowns and Wrappers. 

French and Domestic Under- 
wear for Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in all the plain, substantial 
makes, and in the most delicate 
and elaborate styles to be found 
anywhere. 

Underwear for Wedding Trous- 
seaux most carefully and tastefully 
arranged. 

Complete Outfits for Infants 
made up at special prices. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Iith St., 


New York. 





dentifrice 





completely remedied by it. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Don’t lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


The gums are made healthy by its 








company: 
Knitting Co., of Janesville, Wisconsin. 
anything we saw at the exposition, 





illustrated catalogue. 


LEWIS UNION SUITS. 


Combine Two Garments in One—Summer or Winter Weight.’ 
EASY AND GRACEFUL AND MOST ATTRACTIVE WHEN ONCE WORK. 


‘Phey are tailor-trimmed and extra-fashioned and in every way of the 


Highest Order of Excellence. 


The Textile World of Boston thus speaks of the World's Fair Exhibit of this 
“The most perfect display of Union Garments was made by the Lewis 
For excellence of fit, it was unequalled by 
w in fact had ever seen. 
garment ou their forms set with pe rfe ct smoothness, with nefther stretch nor wrinkle, 
and although a namber of excellent exhibits were made in this line, we were eurprived 
to see a Western mill so far ahead of anything shown in the partic ulars thentioned. 


Ask your dealer to show these goods to you. 


Every portion of every 


Enclose stamps for 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis, 








YPSILANTI-=press-rerorn 
UNDERWEAR. 


Don’t be deceived. 


See that our Trade-Mark is on each garment. 
Otherwise they are not the genuine Ypsilanti. 
Send for Catalogue and any other information to 


HAY & TODD I/IFG. CO., 





Ypsilanti, Mich. 





‘Judic’ Corset. 


Our Fall Importations of these celebrated Corsets 
embrace many new designs in fabrics, together with 
several models adapted for Directoire and Empire 
Gowns. While not claiming superiority in all points 
over other well-known corsets, we do claim_for the 
*Judic”’ that it lengthens the waist, rednces the size, 
and forms an abdominal support. We also guarantee 
that it will fit all figures from slender ladies to those 
of extreme size. When ordering please describe 
figures. Circulars mailed ou application. 

Sole owners, and sold exclasively by 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson. 


Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods. 
6th Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York. 
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$4 per year, postage prepaid. 


” Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Most Perfect Made. 





The genuine Nee 


selvedge, with the name, 


SMART BLACEH STU F'F's. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


om aes are stam 
Priestley & Co. 


every 5 yards, on the under side of the 
ake no others. 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DEALERS. 
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1893, In DBvery 
Va rte ety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all ao throughout 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chieago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’ .. 


cunts WANTED—The work is ens , pleasant, 
to both young and old o! either sex. 
GEO" TIN IN & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
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Tue late John Ruszits, for forty years previous to his 
death in 1890, was the leading American Fur Merchant, 
occupying during that time a position somewhat similar to 
that of the first John Jacob Astor in the earlier years of the 
century. Mr. Astor, however, was only a dealer in crude 
furs, while Mr. Ruszits was both dealer and manufacturer. 
When Mr. Astor died his fur business was given up; not so 
with the great establishment founded by Mr. Ruszits. The 
nized a company— 
The John Ruszits Fur Company—to take over the business, 
and the managers are conducting it with renewed zeal and 
enterprise, being inspired with the worthy ambition of liv- 
ing up to the high standard set by the founder, This effort 
on the part of the Ruszits Company to show the largest 





UMBRELLA SKIRT—PERSIAN COAT. 


stock in the country, if not in the world, should afford the 
public much satisfaction. 

There is an idea more or less prevalent that only the rich 
can afford to wear furs. This, fortunately, is not at all 
true. Sables, Seal-skins, Mink, and other high-class furs, 
unquestionably come very high, and are, as a rule, out of 





SEAL MILITARY CAPE. 


the reach of people who need to count the cost with anxious 
care. But there are other furs that are at once serviceable, 
handsome, and cheap, and these are most admirable substi- 
tutes for the more costly furs that are beyond the reach of 
people in very moderate circumstances. Among these furs 
may be mentioned the Electric Seal, made of French Rabbit- 
skins; black and gray Astrachans; Nutria, the imitation of 
Beaver, though a genuine fur; African Monkey, the fur so 
popular in ton; Opossum, an imitation of the Alaska 


HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 


A GREAT FUR HOUSE 


77 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. - 


Sable; and Wool Seal. Then, lower in price are useful gar- 
ments made of Dog, Raccoon, and Goat skins. The same 
may be said of trimmings, and muffs, and also rugs. A 
Lion or Tiger skin and head is not within the means of 
every one; but there are not many house- keepers in this 
country too poor to have a genuine fur rug, all the same. 
Now, here is a practical demonstration of the truth of what 
has been. said: A crown Imperial Russian Sable cape may 
cost $10,000—indeed, it is well known that the wife of a 
millionaire Oil Magnate has a cape that cost that comforta- 
ble fortune. 

A Shetland Seal fur cape will cost from $450 to $1000 ; 
an Alaska Seal fur cape or coat will cost from $250 to $500. 
But the Electric Seal—sometimes called China Seal—can be 
made into a cape or coat for from $40 to $90; the black 
Astrachan at from $30 to $100; the gray Astrachan at 
from $30 to $75; the Nutria at from $45 to $75.; the Afri- 
can Monkey at from $30 to $75 ; the Opossum at from $25 
to $65; and the Wool Seal at from $25 to $50. A Dog- 
skin man’s greatcoat will cost from $15 to $25, a similar 
garment male of Raccoon-skins from $35 to $50, and one 
of the Goat-skin from $12 to $20. Muffs range in price 
from a Russian Sable at $300 to a Russian Hare muff at 
$1. Now in between these come muffs of Seal at from $12 
to $25; Alaska Sable at from $10 to $15, and Mink from 
$10 to $25. And trimmings also vary greatly in price. 
The Russian Sable Tail will cost from $15 to $20 a yard, 
while the humble black Coney costs only about 10 cents a 
yard. Ermine trimmings, it may be said, are likely to be 
very fashionable this winter, and they will cost about $6 a 
— while: the imitation is only about 75 cents a yard. 

he genuine Chinchilla is worth from $6 to $10 a yard. 
Chinchilla is also likely to be worn a great deal. Baby-car- 
riage robes vary in price from $2 to $50, according to the 
kind of fur, and carriage robes vary from $4 to $150. Fur 
rugs can be purch at almost any price, from $2 up to 








THE LATE JOHN RUSZITS. 


$1000. It must not be understood that this is a price list, 
There is not space enough in many pages like this to print 
a price list of the articles manufactured and kept in stock 
by the Ruszits Fur Company. 

It used to be said that diamonds were a good investment 
because they could always be sold for pretty nearly what 
they cost. This is not true of diamonds, as every one who 
has tried to sell a stone knows full well; but to an expert 
it is true of furs that are worn carefully and treated with 
respect. A good fur garment ought not to depreciate in 
value ten per cent. a year ; a diamond, ten minutes after it 
has been paid for, cannot usually be sold for more than half 
what it cost. Furs, therefore, apart from their utility and 
beauty, are not the very poorest investment that can be 
made. Sealskins in a few years have quite doubled in value, 
but the best expert judgment is that they will for some time 
be quite steady. The new regulations, stopping poaching 
in the Behring Sea and limiting the number = Bor to be 
taken, will enable dealers to estimate pretty closely. The 
Ruszits Company, by the way, controls and manufactures 
one-fifth of the entire seal catch of the world. This will 
give some idea of the vastness of the business, which in 
other kinds of furs is just as great. The Company buys di- 
rectly from the trappers, so far as is possible, and the man- 
agers are therefore able to sell garments and rugs and so on 
without having to reckon up the various little profits that 
usually come in to increase the ultimate cost. 

The reports from Paris indicate that Furs are even more 
fashionable than ever. ‘‘ We are to have,” says an author- 
ity, ‘‘fur garments, and trimmings of fur on all garments, 
and hats and capes decorated with fur.” What Paris dic- 
tates as to the fashion is the supreme law, and will not be 
denied. Here is what a New York authority has to say 
about the fashion in furs in this city, and it will be noticed 
that New York does not declare its independence of the 
French capital: ‘“‘ The short capes and cravats seen in many 
of the stores must belong to last season, as longer capes and 
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the stole, or Victorine style of collar, will be more fashiona- 
ble. The beauty and style of Mink cannot be denied ; we 
only wonder how it ever went out of fashion even for a 
time. The new full-back Seal-skin jackets differ so much 
from former ones in width and length, that women, able to 
afford it, will have a new Seal-skin. Fur trimmings, fur- 
trimmed hats, and fur millinery ornaments are already 
shown at the retailers. Several ermine capes and cloaks for 
evening wear are to be noticed, but for street purposes 
brown furs reign supreme, not forgetting the fancy fur black* 
Persian lamb, either closely curled or the still-born skin 
that looks as though it had been moired in glossy waves. 
**Muffs are larger ; the regular average muffs cover the 
hands and wrists, while two years ago they barely admitted 





ALASKA SABLE MILITARY CAPE. 


the fingers. Fur-lined evening cloth coats frequently have 
the entire collarette of fur. A new boa has a head which is 
made to fasten under the wearer’s chin, and from the ani- 
mal’s mouth depends one long end which falls below the 
knees and is tipped with two tails. Capes are fuller around, 
but many are plainer on the shoulders, though hig shoul- 





SEAL COAT—UMBRELLA SKIRT. 


ders predominate. The French are responsible for the re- 
introduction of Ermine and Chinchilla. English furriers 
show meer dressy garments trimmed with Ermine; green, 
purple, or black velvet carriage cloaks trimmed with Ermine 
are among the very choice novelties.” 

The illustrations in this article are from photographs taken 
in the salesrooms of the Ruszits Fur Company, and they tell 
more of the styles than it would be — to write. 

ONALD Molivarnz. 











THE UNLUCKY MAN 

of lack in all my epan of life 

twenty women that I asked to be my 
r anewered softly “ yes” to me 


el with at breakfast, dinner-time, and 


raffle prize, excepting once, last spring, 
me was really worse than if I'd lost 
Newfoundland vicions 


dog, a nasty 


to take him home chewed up my 


nto Wall 


rout the 


honest « 
fliers of 


Street juet to turn an 
sum I make on 


ent, 
ex- 
musand B 


and J.,and held ‘em for a 


ved the item out I'd made a nickel 


I'm always meeting borrowers; I've yet to meet the 
friend 

Who has a single dollar bill on any terma to lend; 

But when I 


ro to lanch at one, I'm always sure to 
aoe 


A half a dozen 
with me 


fellowes who “will come and sit” 


h = business is a thing I'd like 
to try, 

when I'm ready for free innch there's not a 
fellow b 

like to get up even with my 
emall seore 


But don't expect to do it if I live to eighty-four 


friends on that 


t's all because I have no Inck. By Fortune I'm 


dd 
ly dame ne'er me—condition 


looks at un- 


1ink should 1 tnsure 'gainst accident, and 
levator shaft, I'd not be hurt at 
Gaston V. Daaxn. 
—~ 
“What ever became of that sonnet you wrote to 
your great-grandmother, Meiggs ?” 


“It was rejected becanse the subject was an old one.” 





IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 
@aor IV. 


THIS YOUNG ANIMAL ATTRACTS ME 

No DOUBT. She is VERY ATTRACTIVE. 
SHE 18 ABOUT TWENTY-TWO, Is SHE NOT? 
Pexuars, SHE 8 ABOUT TWENTY-TWO 
THIRTY-TWO 

AND STILL SINGLE? 

Yee 
How 
It t& 
How 


PO YOU ACCOUNT FOR THAT? 
THE WAY SHE DRESSES 
STRANGE! SHE SEEMS 
BE VERY WELL DRESSED. 

THAT 18 THE POINT. HER ADMIRERS 
CANNOT. HELP THINKING OF HER DRESS- 
MAKER'S BILLS. 

Ou nol 


TO me TO 






































CONTAGIOUS PREOCCUPATION 


MERE SPECULATION. 

“Napoleon used to say clever things,” said Hicks 

For instance this: ‘A beautiful woman pleases the 
eye, a good woman pleases the heart; one is a jewel, 
the other a treasure,’ 

* Yea, that wasn’t bad I wonder what he would 
have called a woman who was both beautifal and 
good 7" said Dawson 


“A daisy, I gues,” returned Hicks 





A MORNING RAPPER. 


CAUSE FOR CONGRATULATION 


Brees 
Guieee 


**Girls are queer things, aren't they ?” 
“Very. But what makes you say so?” 

Barces. ‘‘I was thinking of Mise Redbad. I hap- 
pened to meet her on the Avenue pee | about 
noon, and having a few cold bones in my pocket, and 
being inspired by her new tailor-made gown, I asked 
her in to Dela.” 

Guieos. “ Did she accept ?” 

Baiees. “ At first she said she didn’t care for any- 
thing, and then she sald she believed she did feel a 
little faint. Say, old man, did you ever take a gir! ont 
to lunch when she felt a little faint 7” 

Gutecs. “No. Did she eat anything 7” 

Buseos. “Did shé eat anything! Well, sir, that 
girl grabbed the mena, took a lightning glance at it, 
said she wasn't feeling very hungry, and then she 
ordered —” 

Guieus. “ Well, what did #he order ?”’ 

Rewes (impressively). “She ordered clams and 
bouillon, lobster cutlet,sweet breads and pease, chicken 
4 la Maryland, shrimp salad, bisenit glacé, macaroone, 
coffee, and a créme de menthe. Great Scott! It cost 
me fourteen dollars.” 

Gaieos (thoughtfully). “ Well, old fellow, you ought 
to be giad.” 

Bawos. “Glad! What for?” 

Guiwes. “ Why, glad that she wasn’t hungry.” 

Tom Masson. 

Little Mabel is very fond of her brothers and sisters, 
and. one day when they were scufling somewhat 
roughly she became frightened and almost started to 
cry ‘hen she saw. that they were only fooling, she 
tried hard to look unconcerned; but her big brother 
noticed the struggle she was having to keep back the 
tenra, 

* What's the matter, Mabel ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” lieped the tot. 

“ Bat your eyes are wet.” 

“Eee, Dey's sweatin.” 


go 


Cattea. “You call this garden scene ‘June,’ bat 
the leaves are all on the ground instead of on the 
trees.” 

D'Acees. “ They were on the trees, but the pictire 
got euch a withering critici#m from the committee 
that they all curled up and fell off.” 


—___~> 


“Is Parker mach given to charity 7” 

Indeed he is—of the kind that begins at home. too 
Why, that man spent a cool thousand on himeelf last 
year; and you know what a heathen he is!” 

a 


“ This little thing, Jimmie,” said Jimmie’s father, 
“je a grasshopper. See these lege? Those are his 


b rm” « 
». | see,” said Jimmie. “ Where are his grasses 7” 


EXPLAINED 


She bas a hareh and rasping voice, 
An eye that’s bine and'cold, 

A temper het, yet she’s my choice, 
For she has stores of gold 


—-—— 


“ Why did Barlow and his wife go abroad on differ- 
ent steamers? Quarrel?” 

“No. Mrs, Barlow thought it would be pleasanter 
for the children. Two steamers were not likely to be 
lost, and if one of them had gone down, the children 
would have had one parent left, anyhow.” 


—p_— 


“Why does Chumleigh the artist hold his head 
so high 7?’ 

** He gets so used to it looking at bis pictures in the 
exhibitions he can't help it.” 


o_o 


** Mamma,” said little Marie, “ I'm going to write a 
poym some day.” 

“ Are you,my dear? And what is it to be about?” 

“ Spring-time,” said Marie. 

“That is nice,” said mamma. 
say in it?” 

** Spring-time’s swing-time,” said Marie. 


“ And what shall you 


——— 

* Papa,” said Kenniboy,“ I've got some pine. Don't 
you want to buy one?” 

“I shoaldn't wonder. How mach are they apiece ?” 

“One kiss,” said Kenniboy 

The price was paid, and Kenniboy returned three 
kisses with the pin. 

“That's the change,” he said 
great big kiss.” 


“Yours wae such a 


BOUND TO GO TO JAIL, ANYHOW. 


“It appears, prisoner,” sald the jodge, “that you 
are a pickpocket.” 

“ Well, if' your honor says eo,” said the prisoner, “I 
dasen't ‘deny it, for fear of bein’ committed fer con- 
tempt.” 

“ How Dawson has changed! He nsed to be dread- 
fully round-shouldered, and now he's straight as an 
arrow.” 

“Yea. He's living in a Harlem flat, and he hes to 
hold himeelf straight to get through the balls,” 


——_——_—— 


“I see,” said Spatts to the dealer, “that you adver- 
tise $5 hats-for $4?” 

“Yea, vir. Shall I show you some?” 

“ And $4 hats for $3 7" 

“Yea. Would you like to look at a $3 hat?” 

* And $3 hats for $27” 

“Yes. What is your size, please 7” 

“ Aud $2 hats for $1 7” 

“ Wonld yon like to try on a Detby-or a slonch 7” 

“Til just take a $1 hat for nothings” 


— —<— 


When Bobbie saw a Chinaman for the first time he 
called out to his mother: 
“Hi! mamma! Look at the monkey with a tail 
growing out of bis head!” “ 
Sa 


** Well, James,” said the ex-employer to his dis- 
charged coachman, “have you found employment ?” 

“ Yea, sir,” said Jamer, 

“ What are you doing? Driving?” 

“No, sir. L put an advertisement in the Sanday 
Twirler, and I've been working eight hours a day try- 
ing to find it ever since, sir.” 


. THOSE NEEDLESS) QUESTIONS. 

Bagley. “ BEEN suoPrPiNe?” 
Burton.“ 17—OF COURSE NOT. THIS Is ONLY MY DINNER I'M CARRYING Home. 
TABLE D'HOTE DINNER. SOUP IN ONE PACKAGE, FISH IN ANOTHER, AND 50 ON. I HAVE 
THE ICE-CREAM IN MY HAT.” 


ITs a 








ae 





PLEASANT GAMES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ne Game.—This may be played 
by many, people who think it im ible. 
For he oné knows what he can do until, 
for one and another reason, he has to try. 
Place your guests in a circle; the hostess 
takes the centre, and starts the game by ask- 
ing some one to lead by giving any expres- 
sion of thought in rliyme, and then at once 
gives the second line herself, the one to the 
right of the starter taking the third line, and 
the hostess the fourth. The hostess gives 
every other line until each one in the circle 
has spoken. It is not. always necessary it 
should have perfection of sense or have cor- 
rect measure. Above all things do not drag 
or be stupid. Say something and say it 
quickly. Example: 

Guest: “What a house this is for fun!” 

Hostess: ‘‘Thank you. You do not mean 
to pun.” 

Guest; ‘‘ No, we one and all agree.” 

Hostess: ‘‘ You love to rhyme with Mrs. 


The 


) 

The Roast-apple Party.—Every one invited 
is given an apple to roast. An open fire for 
this game must be in readiness for the even- 
ing. The apples are all put to roast at the 
same time, and the guests form a semicircle 
around the fire. The one to the extreme 
left starts a story, talking for three minutes, 
when the next one continues, also talking 
for the same length of time, and so on until 
each one in the semicircle has contributed 
his or her part and the story is brought toa 
close, at which time the apples are generally 
ready toeat. This game affords large scope 
for the imagination. 


A TIMELY LITTLE SERMON. 


LMOST two hundred years, ago, it was 

said by “‘a noted man of letters,” 

* Wealth consists not in the abundance of 
riches, but in the fewness of one’s wants.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extract “ BEEE 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, 


You can buy a chimney te 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it~your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others. Thatistrue. He 
Don't you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


may say they are just as good. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


AO 
PARFUMERIE 


Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue dé I’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 





For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


INCOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES, 


Delettrez’ 
Parisian 
Perfumes. 
AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 


HELENIA, 
HELIOPHAR. 


Sampce Via BY Malt, 15 Cents. 
41 & 43 Warren St.,N. Y. City. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Porty Years the Standard. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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One-half this space 
* To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


GOECr 


Wasbing 
Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 





Cucumber and 
Elder Flower 
Cream 


Piro M,, CREATES A 
“pep casa) PERFECT 
COMPLEXION 





Meas Grahaces 
Yes! after a. it daily for six months ‘a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an 
artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the cxin tissues, 
thes banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. It is 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts three 
months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay for postage 
and packing. Lady Agents wanted. Mire. Gervawe 
Grauam, “Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Dresden Family - Pension 
FRAU DOKTOR MALINE HERING, 


Corner Gutzkow and Rabener Streets 13 | Floor, 


formerly Biirgerwiese 2, II. 





Healthful situation in American quarter. 


Convenient trams to Theatres and Museums. 
Room. Moderate ‘Terms. Best References. 


Bath- 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 





Ant 
Constable AS E3 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


COSTUMES 


Evening Dresses, Tailor-Made Suits, Riding- 
Habits, Velvet, Plush, and Cloth Coats, The 
Highland Cape, Jackets. 


FURS 


Fur Cloaks, Capes, Fur Muffs, Fur Robes, 
Fur Trimmings. 


Prcadovay c AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





i LIKE MY WIFE TO 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
ieapooves hear locks od ta as fengeant os viciste. 
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To Avoiw Errors. 


VIN 


PLEASE Opserve BoTTLe AND LaseL, 
aT Dru, Grocery Ano Wine DEALERS. 


The original French Coca Wine; most 
popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions everywhere. 


Nourishes Fortifies Refreshes 


Fr Body and Brain. 


SINCE 30 YEARS ALL EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


RECOMMEND 


MARIANI 


f= Ss 











Strengthens entire system; most AGREEABLE, 
EFPECTIVE and LasTinG Renovator of 


Every test, strictly on its own merits, 
ewill prove its exceptional reputation. 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST: OLD WINES. 
Illustrated Book Sent Free, address : 


the Vital Forces. 


os © i did, <a ae © Ot ® 


YORK 





Packer’s 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ 


990400090 00009900009 050900000 000 
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For Smooth Skin, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Good Complexion, 


Tar Soap 


—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Medica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. Aill Druggists, or PACKER [IFG. CO., 8: Fulton St., N. Y. 
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There were a_ great 
many Cocoas served at 
the World’s Fair. Only 
one brand suited every- 
body. That was 


Blooker’s. 


All grocers sell it, 
Sample (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
2 cents, 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents, 
127 Franklin St., N. Y. 


3 $00 9O5O$ 555005500 00645006000000 


045H00006 64085 65560600055666000004 608 





| BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
| AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plain Centres. 


| THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 


For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effects. Send 
for samples. 
J. R. LEESON 


& co., 
317 Chureh St., N. ¥. 


Boston. 





alee OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Special attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission 


at home, to assist us preparing 04 
dresses, also other writing and easy 
office work. $25 wo ny pny 
If convenient enclose stamp. 
QO-OPERATIVE TOILET 00., MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Ine) 








| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. _ 
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i had a 
badcough 
or three 
All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


SUMPTION 


years, 


Piso’s Cure for Consump- 


tion. It has relieved me so 


that I can rest at night. I thought 


my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 


23, 1893. 


CHAUTAUQUA | 


is a household word. It stands for self-education at 
home. Parents and children often drift apart as the 
latter make rapid mental progress. Systematic 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


reading prevents such separation. The majority of 
the 210,000 members are between 30 and 40 years. 
“Education eade only with life.” Here is a definite 
plan for you. Join the great 


CIRCLE. 


Write for detailed plans to JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Drawer 19-1, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


GAYS GHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YoU DO IT FOR THE HONEY. 
Ox Singer 








a 
Never Fails 
Hair to its 
Cures sca) 
i 


Pouthte ) Color 
hair falling, 
Drugs! 


it 





A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 








THE MARKET-BOAT. 


TO sooner does a man-o’-war drop anchor on coming into 
N harbor than the gangway is beset by shore boats of many 
kinds — bumboatmen, their craft laden with fruit, vegeta- 
bles, soft bread, and various other luxuries; newspaper-vend- 
ers; laundresses; touts and ‘‘ drummers” for ship-chandlers, 
wine-merchants, etc. All crowd to the foot of the accom- 
modation-ladder at the port gangway, seeking for permis- 
sion to board the ship, and eager to dispose of their wares. 


Much bartering is done in this way with the ship’s com- 
pany, but the main reliance of officers and men for shore 
luxuries for the various messes, such as they may have been 
deprived of on a long voyage, is in the markets and shops on 
shore, and consequently the first of the boats which are 
listed” by the first lieutenant to keep up regular com- 
munication with the shore is the so-called ‘‘ market-boat.” 
Usually one of the larger boats of the ship, the ‘‘ market- 
boat,” is the first to be called away in the morning watch, 
and the stewards of the various messes—from the cabin for- 
ward—leave the ship in this boat for the purpose of catering 
in the shore emporiums to the tastes of their shipmates. 

In many countries the markets of a seaport are close to 
the water's edge, and the scenes to be witnessed are often 
very interesting and picturesque. Frequently old acquaint- 


ances are met with again among the market people, and the 


writer knows of one steward of maby years’ service in the 
navy—a negro, who could neither read nor write, but who 
spoke seven or eight different languages—whose universal 
plea for a night's leave at a foreign port was to the effect 
that he had been invited to spend the evening with an old 
friend among the market people on shore. he ‘‘ market- 
boat” is also sought for by the liberty men of the previous 
day, who, after a night in town, return to their ship on this 
earliest of morning boats 


LONG DIVISION. 


‘THE dividend is of course your income ; the divisor your 

necessary expenses. In arriving at a result the main 
care should be so to calculate as to leave an appreciable re- 
mainder. Not with the thought of laying it away. Fru- 
gality and the saving habit are excellent good things both, 
but care for the future rainy day must not be so strenuous 
as to shut out the sunshine from present fair ones. 

With money allotted to every need, the something to 
spare gives to your plan of living a flexibility truly de- 
lightful. It is an air-cushion deadening the - of those in- 
evitable unforeseen contingencies that make ducks and 
drakes of the best-laid schemes, the nicest calculations. Any 
day may bring a burden of grief, a sudden journey, new 
and imperative social needs. To meet them properly with 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


no surplus means that something else must go by default— 
something, too, it may be, more vital than the emergency it- 
self, although in the stress of the minute you shoulder it 
aside. Naturally, when it reasserts itself, and must be faced 
without the wherewithal to meet it, you have not one but 
several bad quarters of an hour. 

In working out this sum, whose result is what you make 
it, put hope and expectation quite to one side. Reckon only 
from hard facts, not from possibilities. Never fear but if 
the windfall comes there will be an instant providing of 
places to put it. Indeed, it is axiomatic that the doubling 
of one’s resources quadruples one’s needs. Count on mak- 
ing each dollar in hand do all it must accomplish if there 
were never a one to be shaken from the bush of good for- 
tune. 

With the most of us, shelter, maintenance, and personal 
expenses take the lion's share of ourincome, To insure that 
comfortable frame of mind known as —aey for anything, 
the remainder must be one-fourth, or at the lowest one-fifth 
of the whole sum. In providing for a family, while the roof, 
the fire, the food, are the province of its head, the household 
will run easier if the rest is left to individuals. By the time it 
is ten years old give each child an allowance, great or small, 
and train it in the proper —s thereof. Make them 
understand in the outset that they have with it liberty and 
accountability. That is, if against better counsel they waste 
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the money, they will be left to suffer the lack of it. Or, if 
the necessity is so imperative as to force its supply, charge 
the cost-against subsequent allowances, or else give the 
spendthrift a chance to work it out. 

The advantages of such a course are so manifest as hardly 
to need enumeration. It shows you unmistakably the natu- 
ral bent of each young mind, gives opportunity equally to 
correct overlavishness or cultivate liberality. is even 
more important, it gives thoroughly excellent training in 
ways means, teaches. the true value of money, not to 
mention prudence, foresight, and self-control. Of course 
the earliest spending ought to be under advice. All of it, 
indeed, may well be, yet the adviser ought not to speak 
with the voice of authority. For in that case the allowance 
falls to a mere matter of finance, instead of being a means to 
develop prudence, foresight, and individual judgment. It 
is certainly the part of wisdom to set before your child the 
results of use as against those of waste, but if you cannot 
persuade to the better choice, let him be driven with the 
sharp lash of experience. 

See that the allowance is paid poopie to the last penny. 
After that, say only that it must suffice for a stated period, 
and discourage by all means in your power either borrow- 
ing or going in debt. pee payment scrupulously, no 
matter who the creditor, discourage haphazard spending, 
and never be too busy or too indolent to run over the small 
accounts at the end of the term. 
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Doubtless under such t the money may not be 
spent to quite such present advan as though * yd hand 
controlled it. Young shoulders o re to be 

with old heads. But the end much more than justi- 
the means. Through its lessons of failure your child 
learns the knack of success. And the failures need not be 
many or disastrous if you will be at the pains of 
ourself, as clearly you ought to be, that young person’s 
riend. Remember money in mature hands that are wholly 
unused to deal with it is a perilous thing—very many times 
a snare and a pitfall. Spending well no more than swim- 
ming well comes by nature, Surely it is the part of wisdom 
. — both before their practice es matter of life or 
eath. 

Then, too, when each shares proportionately in the family 
income, no charge of favoritism will lie against the parents, 
who, it must be confessed, only too often stand in need of 
a safeguard against this most prolific sin. Out of it sprin 
envy, malice, uncharitableness, jealousy, hatred, wrath, 
strife. Children are quick to note, quicker to feel, the 
slightest material difference, and nothing so quickly shuts 
a child-heart against you as a sembiance of injustice. 

In this as in all else example is better than precept. If 
pe divide well and wisely with your household, they will 

very likely to emulate your good work. 
Marraa McCuiiocn Wri.iAMs. 


) 
TO GRETNA GREEN, 


See illustration on page 939. 


| ie former days the blacksmith’s shop at Gretna Green 
was the point which sentimental English lovers cought, 
evading the vigilance of hard-hearted ts who ref 
their consent to the union of youthful hearts. Furious 
riding over hill and dale, the lady on a pillion behind her 
wooer, or fast driving from inn to inn on the post -road, 
with the horses changed in hot haste, and ever the fear that 
the pursuers would overtake them and recover the bride, 
were familiar enough in the days of the Georges and earlier. 
Gretna Green was just over the border, in Scotland, and the 
Scotch marriage laws admitted of much informality. Dur- 
ing Victoria’s reign irregular marriages in Scotland have 
been forbidden to English subjects, one or the other of the 
contracting — having now to prove a residence of 
twenty-one days in Scotland previous to the ceremony. 
And so Gretna Green is now a thing of the past, picturesque, 
but not perilous to home peace any longer. 

But true love is perennial, and sometimes impatient of ob- 
stacles in its way even yet. The sweetest maid does well 
to consider her parents’ wishes, no matter how tenderly the 
gallant wooer ete. Those who have loved her longest 
are usually safe advisers, and to a man of the + tem 
of mind a girl worth the wooing is well worth the waiting 
for. 








TO GRETNA GREEN.—From tue Parstixe sy BreaxsrPear.—{See Pace 938.) 
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omance of Dollard, etc., is a tale of the Indian 
massacre at Mackinac—an En, trader, the sole 
survivor of the massacre, and a French 


On White China. On Decorated China. sacar 4 me ans, being the chief char 
one of strong dramatic interest. 
Pesacie Day and Henry Sandham. 


{| Thumb-Nail Sketches | 


dainty little volume in stamped sheep binding, 
containing a number of stones Uf abventaie by ee 


Wharton Edward: ith his 
SPEN CE RIAN nade A mest stwactive Here book, $r.00. -. 
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J. H. PARKER, Dept., No. e 108 Bedford 8t., Boston. 





roth) rad be ~~ of booksellers, or will be sent, 


the publishers on receipt of price. 
+ - THE CENTURY CO. 
Lin a ; _ @ Bee FS 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Send for The Century Co’s new catalogue, free. 


ARE. TH E BEST Have you used / iy? 20th Edition, postpaid for 26c. (or stamps). 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 7 yee By Prot roe WARLET P. ARKERP RAS 
ti <i A.8 
postage, 2 cents. » A. PLowe & A 0. ve fae yo i Pa. 
* Every one should read t tt) —Athenau 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “S22ryaut" AP? wall ait % 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. rat aa no Ammonia or dees 
940 
































